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CHAPTER I. 

WITEIN AND WITHOUT. 

HE snow was falling swiftly and silently, 
spreading, over the streets of Dublin a 
mantle white and comely to look upon, 
and causing them to temporarily assume 
that pure, stainless appearance befitting a 
city about to celebrate the Birthday of all 
birthdays — ^that of the Lord Jesus. 

In a brightly lighted room of a house in that most 
pleasant of all Dublin squares to dwell in, Fitzwilliam 
Square, stood a lady and gentleman. The apartment 
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was adorned with wreaths and festoons of holly and 
ivy, while here and there bright coloured berries 
gleamed redly through the dead green of the leaves. 
The lady was speaking in a low, gentle voice to her 
companion. 

" It was not through any fault of yours, Henry dear, 
that sorrow came to you," she was saying ; " so you 
should not blame yourself, or grieve uselessly, as I am 
afraid you are now doing." 

" No, mother, it is not that exactly," replied the 
gentleman, turning away his melancholy gaze from 
the blazing, flashing firelight. " Marion is so sad, even 
yet, especially at this season of the year. Had it not 
been for my urgent persuasion, she would not have 
gone to London that time, and by remaining at home 
we might have been spared such great, such over- 
whelming sorrow. So I cannot help blaming myself 
when I see that sorrowful look in her eyes. I think, 
sometimes, that perhaps she is learning to forget, but 
I know she is not. She has forgotten nothing, but 
she is bearing her grief patiently and silently, so that 
outwardly she seems cheerful enough." 

" I am sure if Marion only knew how you upbraided 
yourself, she would never let you perceive the passing 
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feeling of loneliness she cannot but have occasionally. 
As you say, I think the memory of her loss is more 
vivid at Christmas-tide than at any other season of 
the year. And it must ever be so, I suppose. To me 
she does not seem sad. The coming of her little 
nieces has given her much pleasure, and, indeed, I do 
not wonder at it, for they are very nice children.'* 

" Yes, their childish talk and merriment amuse her 
— ^my poor wife ! " 

" Now, Henry, you must clear away that gloom from 
your brow. Do you believe it will comfort her to see 
you looking so melancholy ? " 

" I know I should do as you advise, and I will try 
to obey you, not only for to-night, but for the future, 
God helping me. My wife has been so unselfish 
through it all, that I have often felt ashamed of my- 
self. And you, mother, you have been sorrow-stricken, 
too, and yet you have been cheering me, and counsel- 
ling me, and trying to console me when you yourself 
must, often enough, have needed consolation. But I 
hear the voices of the children, and the sound of their 
feet pattering down the stairs. — Well, little ones, what 
have you been doing ? Taking aunt all over the 
house?'' 
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" Oh ! yes, uncle, and we think it a very good house," 
replied the elder of the three little girls. 

"And, grandmama," spoke out the second girl, 
" Aunt has promised that we shall have games of all 
sorts when tea is over ; so, even if it is snowing so 
heavily that we can't go out to-night and see the shops 
dressed with all the pretty Christmas things, we will 
have fun at home." 

" That will be very pleasant for you, dear," said the 
old lady. *' I am sorry that you cannot go out, but 
yet I have not altered my opinion concerning the 
beauty of the snow." 

" Oh, grandmama, the snow is beautiful," replied the 
children in chorus. "And we really don't mind, one 
bit, staying in the house." 

" Good children ! " said their uncle, smiling ap- 
provingly on them. " We will go to-morrow to St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, and hear the Christmas music. 
That ought to compensate for not getting out to- 
night. But I am afraid you are too young to appre- 
ciate it very much." 

" They will see our beautiful cathedral," joined in 
Mrs. Neil, the younger lady ; " and that will be some- 
thing worth talking of when they go back to their 
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village home; something worth telling mama and 
papa about." 

" Is it, then, so lovely, Aunt Marion ? " 

" Yes, dear, it is a perfectly beautiful cathedral. A 
great white building, with gorgeously coloured windows, 
and grand old statues, and relics of various kinds, 
many, many years old. I heard Handers Christmas 
inusic in it, and I cannot describe the eflfect it had on 
ma 

" Now, then, suppose we all sit round the fire, and 
wait for tea," said the old lady. " We can talk and 
tell stories, and enjoy ourselves very well. But first 
of all you might draw forward the curtains, Jennie. 
I know you do not all admire the white glare of the 
snow as much as I do." 

The little girl was about to obey, when Mrs. Neil 
stayed her hand. 

" If you do not object, mother, I would like to leave 
the curtains imdrawn for to-night. We are so snug 
and comfortable in here, it will not take away from our 
enjoyment to let some of the brightness shine out on 
the badly-hghted footpath." 

" Certainly ; I can have no objection. I think the 
snow on the street is a fitting accom^aniia<^\^ ^^"^ 
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Christmas, but I fear it is not such good weather for 
poor people." 

" No ; " and the younger lady sighed, while a shadow 
of pain crossed her face for a moment. 

" Jennie, leave the curtains undrawn, and come and 
sit here, beside grandmama. You, little ones, remain 
beside aunt and uncle. Now we can talk comfortably, 
with that bright fire before us." 

And down on the smiling faces gazed benignantly 
the ladies and gentlemen in the curious gilded frames 
hanging against the walls, while the flame flashed out 
now and again more brightly and lighted up the red 
berries gleaming above the golden bands round the 
pictures. And here and there, amid the dark green 
of the wreaths and festoons, a glimmer of white 
glanced out. 

Without, standing just where the broad stream of 
yellow hght shone through the imdarkened windows, 
was a woman, thinly clad, accompanied by two 
children. 

" What a pity it is that them railings are there ; 

only for that we'd see into the room plain. Now we 

can see nothing but the tops of the heads, and the 

^grand light from the gas. Oh, motket, W\* ^Jcl^^xq 
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having fun ! Just hear that shout ! " And the elder 
of the children, a girl of fifteen years, drew her cloak 
closer about her to keep out the sharp air, and chmbed 
up the stone support of the iron railing to try and 
obtain a better view of the merry occupants of the 
room. 

" Yes, child, they're enjoying themselves, sure 
enough. But don't do that. Maybe they'll see you, 
and come out and order you away. Let us be 
moving. 'Tis too cold to stay, and Nellie is freezing," 
concluded the woman mournfully, as she turned to 
the child who had been standing in silence, gazing 
with half-closed eyes at the yellow light on the snow. 

" Fm forgetting her. Of course its bad to be 
stopping this way when she's not over-strong. Come 
on, dear. Give me your hand. Maybe you'd rather 
mother carried you ?" 

" No, no," answered Nellie, rousing herself out of 
her sleepy condition; "I can walk. I- am not so 
tired now." 

"Very well, then. But, mother, where are you 
going to ? Have you any place to take us to ?" 

" Yes. When I was here years ago, I used to know 
a young woman who lived in a street <5»iiaA^ Q«j^^^ 
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Ship Street, and we were great friends. That's many 
a year ago now, and maybe she's gone somewhere else 
to live, or maybe she's married. We'll go and find 
out anyway, and, even if she's not there, we'll get 
quiet lodgings in that street." 

" Is it far ?" asked Nellie, who was really very tired, 
although she would not say so, because she knew that 
Judy must be just as fatigued, and yet she did not 
complain. . 

" No, it's not very far," repUed the woman, looking 
pityingly at the child's scantily clothed figure and 
pale face. " But we must go back again the way we 
came, and cross through into George's Street. I'm 
afeard you'll both be worn out before we get resting 
to-night. Cheer up, though. We'll have fire and 
something to eat b^ore very long. Indeed, I'll want 
it badly myself. I'm getting worse instead of better ;" 
and, as she turned to face the wind, a strong blast 
almost took her breath away, causing her to cough 
violently. 

" Don't talk any more, mother," said Judy. " The 
cold air'll only get into your mouth and make you 
cough worse. After a night's rest you won't feel so 
bad." And she walked on by the woman's side, 
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holding Nellie's hand tightly, and helping her on as 
well as she could through the crowded streets that 
led to the back part of the city whither they were 
wending their way. 

Now the snow had ceased to fall; and above the 
noisy tongues of the men and the women, pure and 
sweet, rang the silver chimes of St. Patrick's. 




:^r^ 
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' UT I thought you told me Judy was your 
own child, Mary Blake f and the speaker, 
a small, faded looking woman, placed an 
additional pillow behind her &iend, who 
was sitting up in bed, talking as earnestly 
and continuously as a very troublesome 
cough and short broathing would allow. 

" No," rephed Mrs, Blake, who was the same woman, 
but greatly chained in appearance, who had stood 
outside the brilliantly-lighted window of a house in 
Fitzwilliam Square on Christmas Eve. Since then. 
New Year's Day had come and gone, and the early 
spring flowers were showing their heads above the 
brown sod ; but, although the aur had now become 
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milder, the weather was still very unfavourable for 
invalids, especially for those suflfering from that fatal 
disease, consumption. " No," she continued ; " Judy 
is another child that Jim stole long ago. She was 
only a baby when he brought her to me ; and it was 
all for a chain that she had about her neck. He said 
the parents were going to India, and that there was 
more children besides this one, so she'd not be long 
grieved over." 

"I am thinking that Jim was a real bad man," 
returned Jane Hall, her face growing yet more faded- 
looking with horror, as she listened to the feebly- 
uttered words of the sick woman. " How did you 
manage to keep the child so secret? Surely the 
mother must have sent the police to look for it ? " 

" You see, he brought the nurse and gave her some- 
thing to eat and drink, and while she was busy, the 
child, who was crawhng about the floor, was taken up 
by him, as if to admire it; and when the girl was 
chattering away, he slipped oflf with it. I'm sure 
she didn't miss it for a good while after. The people 
of the house were Jim's friends, and helped him to 
steal away without being noticed. We left London 
that night, and went north, and we never heard of the 
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parents of the child after. They were just on the 
point of going to India, so I suppose they had to go. 
Of course they made a hunt for the Uttle one, but we 
never heard anything about it. Jim's dead now, 
and that child might as well be my own, for she'll 
never know another mother. I haven't a thing belong- 
ing to her, nor any ways of finding out who her 
parents were. Jim said they were poor, and that 
they died when she was ten years old ; but I don't 
know whether he was speaking truth or not." 

" And she will never have a mother, or any real 
relative in all her life now ! What a wicked thing 
to do, Mary Blake ! You must have been afraid of 
your husband indeed, to allow such doings." 

"Yes, I was," she acknowledged, with a faint 
shudder even now at the recollection of some of the 
scenes of violence through which she had gone. 

" But why did you come to Dublin ?" 

" The other child is not so long stolen — not more 
than five years. I know something about her — some- 
thing that ought to find out her parents, if they're 
living here now." 

" How was it that you found out anything about 
her ? Did Jim tell you ? Why did you go to all this 
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trouble to bring her back, and you so ill, too ? After 
keeping Judy, I wouldn't imagine you would see any 
harm in keeping the other one." 

" You needn't be so sharp on me, Jane. Td have 
given more than I can tell to have found the relations 
of Judy; but I was too late, for Jim was dead before 
I knew he was dying. Now, I can do nothing, 
for I'm going fast myself;" and tears of anguish 
fell down the sick woman's sunken cheeks, and 
her breath came quickly in short gasps, as if, even 
at that moment, the end of her life was drawing nigh 
at hand. 

" Hush ; I didn't mean to hurt you by my words. 
I only thought that perhaps you didn't see the sm of 
your acts ; but you do, so we will say no more about 
that. I am afraid it will be a long time before you 
are well enough to try and find out the friends of the 
little one. If I told the police all about it, you would 
soon have your trouble over. They would be able to 
do everything right ; if it can be done at all." 

"Why, Jane, you are foolish?" and Mrs. Blake 
raised herself up, with feverish energy, to stare at her 
companion. " Don't you understand that they'd put 
me into prison at once, and then I'd die straight 
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off. Oh, no ! I'll never do that. Til wait till Tm 
better, even if it's for another month ; " and she sank 
back again, exhausted. 

" Very well ! Of course I am glad and willing to have 
you here. I was only trying if I could help you in any 
way. Have you papers to guide you to the mother of 
NeUie?" 

For answer, the sick woman unfastened a string tliat 
was roimd her neck, attached to a little bag made of 
some strong material like leather. She handed the 
bag to Jane, who opened it and found within it a small 
gold locket, on one side of which was a wreath of pearls 
and tourquoises intermingled, and on the other, the 
name " Nellie," carved in quaint, pretty letters, and set 
round with briUiants. 

"What a lovely ornament!" she exclaimed, in 
astonished admiration, as she examined it more closely 

" Yes; isn't it ? Open it, and you'll find the pictures 
of what I take to be her father and mother." 

Jane did so, and discovered the likenesses of a lady 
and gentleman, who, doubtless, were the parents of the 
child, seeing that the locket was taken off her neck 
when she was stolen. Indeed, it was because of this 
locket that she had been stolen. 
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" But you didn't sell this. Why did you take the 
child, then ? " asked Jane, in wonder. 

"There was such a noise made about her by the 
parents that Jim didn't dare to stay in London, or oflfer 
the ornament anywhere for sale. Once we were nearly 
found out, and I was sure it was all over with Jim; but 
we escaped. He got a fright then, for the first time, 
and he must have kept the locket about him always; 
for I never saw it afterwards, and I knew he didn't sell 
it. Then I was took sick, and him too, and Judy 
worked for the two of us, and almost kept us ahve 
until he was better again. , We wanted to put Nellie 
away — after awhile, you know, when the fuss was over — 
but Judy had taken such a Uking to the child that we 
kept it. All along I've been hoping her people would 
find the little one, for the trouble I'd have whenever 
I'd think of Judy was just more than I could bear ; I 
didn't want the other one on my mind too." 

Jane Hall looked at her friend pityingly, but withal 
somewhat contemptuously. To think that a well 
brought-up girl, taught in a Sunday-school to know 
the difference between right and wrong, should be so 
far influenced by the fear of her husband as to even 
tacitly consent to such monstrous evil-doing ! 
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" How do you intend to act now, Mary ? " she asked, 
when she perceived that the sick woman was recovering 
from the eflfects of her agitation, and seemed able to 
continue the conversation. 

" I don't know anything more of Nellie's friends than 
just what that locket tells, and what can be made out 
of the remains of a letter that I found in her pocket 
when I was taking off her clothes. She must have 
been about four years old when Jim took her — five 
years ago now, as I said. At the end of the letter there's 
a name, but I could never make it out, and I was afraid 
to show it to any one. I never was a good scholar, 
you'll remember, and, indeed, I never had much sense 
at all" 

Jane privately agreed with Mrs. Blake's opinion of 
herself, but she would not give audible expression to 
her thoughts, lest she should excite the poor woman, 
and perhaps hasten her death. " Well, and what will 
you do with the letter ? How will you find out whether 
these people are living here ? " 

" I'll show you the letter, and maybe you'll be able 
to make out the name. I read all the rest of it 
middling well ; that's how I know the parents lived 
here. If you can read the name, then I'll go to some 
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of the large shops and find out if they recognize it, and 
you can do the same for me. No one would ever 
suspect you of being up to bad doings. You say 
they're all acquainted with you about here, and that 
you have a good character." 

" Yes, of course. I haven't lived a single quiet life 
all these years for nothing,*' answered Miss Hall, draw- 
mg herself up with conscious superiority, and feeling 
that in moral worth her friend could not compare with 
her. 

• And you make a good deal by your work, too ? " 
Mrs. Blake spoke in an admiring, almost awo -stricken 
tone, as if the easeful, calm life of this woman, all un- 
troubled by great cares, was something too Avonderful 
for her comprehension. 

" Yes," returned Jane, with quiet carelessness; " the 
ladies of the church I attend keep me supplied with 
more sewing sometimes than I can get through." 

* It is well for you that you had such kind friends. 
I never had any one to speak a good word for me after 
I married Jim. I got bad altogether then, seeing such 
wickedness all around me. Tm sure Dublin's nothing 
to London that way." 

■■Yo. indeed Th». »a «,me places i. a^ v«,^ 
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neighbourhood bad enough. My rooms are neat and 
clean, as you know, but m this very house there are 
others as dirty as they can be." 

" You have two rooms, and that makes it easy for 
you to keep your place nice. But I wish the children 
would come in. There's no fear of them losing their 
way, is there ? " 

" No, indeed. I'm sure it's time for Judy to know 
her way now. She has been through the streets often." 

" Well, I wish they were back. Here is the letter. 
You may be able to make out the name." 

"Of course I will be able to read the name, except it 
is written m a foreign tongue." • 

« « « « 

" Yes, it's good to be you, my little Nellie. Why, 
you may find your friends in a short time, and then 
you'll have a real father and mother." 

"But I will be very sorry to leave you, Judy," 
answered Nellie earnestly. She was a very pretty 
child, with a pink and white face, great brown eyes, 
and long falling yellow curls ; Judy's dark hair and 
eyes, and grave, pale face formed a perfect contrast to 
her. "And," continued she, "I may not love my new 

ends at all/' 
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" Of course you'll love them," said Judy conclusively ; 
" so now let us be going on a bit quicker, for motherll 
be waiting anxiously and wondering why we're so long." 

" Do you like this place better than England, Judy ?" 
asked Nellie after they had traversed an entire street 
in silence. 

" Yes, a great deal better ; don't you ? The room 
we're living in is quite grand beside the little holes we 
used to be in in London, and the dirty cottages we had 
sometimes in the country parts. I like Jane Hall well 
enough too. Not overmuch, you know, because she 
is'nt always nice to mother ; still it's good of her to let 
us three be staying in her tidy rooms. Mother does 
pay her, certainly, yet we're a bother, I'm sure." 

" She says you're to call her Mi%% Hall, not Jane'' 

'* I know," replied Judy, nodding her head in evident 
amusement. "But she calls mother, Mary Blake, and 
I don't understand why I'm not to speak the same 
way to her." 

"I don't know why she wants you to say Miss 
HaU." 

"She just thinks herself better than mother; that's 
it, and nothing else. And she says it isn't respectful 
for us to talk like grown up people, and not children." 
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"But yoM are grown up now. You can earn money, 
and take care of me. Indeed, I think I am old enough 
to take care of myself;" and the little one drew her- 
self up with pride, trying not to look quite so small 
beside her tall friend. 

"No, then, you're not able to mind yourself; not 
that I mean to say you haven't sense," she added, 
hastily correcting herself; "but as long as you have 
me to mind you, you needn't go to the trouble of 
minding yourself Soon I won't have you at all, and 
then what'U I do with loneliness?" 

At this speech Nellie's dawning indignation at 
being considered too young to take care of herself, 
was speedily forgotten in her desire to comfort her 
companion. She placed her other little hand over 
the brown one that held hers, and murmured 
lovingly: "Never mind; I will take you with me 
to my new home. I will, indeed, Judy. I will tell 
my papa and mama that you always loved me, 
and nursed me, and did everything for me, and 
that I could not live without you. So they 
must have you to live with them. Won't that 
be nice." 

"But what would poor mother do left all alone? I'd 
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like to go with you, dear, because I love you, but — 
how could I?" 

The child looked grieved and puzzled; she could 
not answer that question. She only knew that she 
would feel lonely enough in her new home without 
Judy, who had been father and mother and every- 
thing to her for so long. 

**Now, little one, don't be grieving over what we 
can't help; it's time enough to cry when the real 
sorrow comes. Did you see the lady who called in on 
Jane Hall yesterday? She asked who you were, and 
Jane said you were the child of a friend who was 
staying with her. Then the lady asked, wouldn't you 
go to the Sunday-school near Great Ship Street. I 
was in the little back room, and I heard Jane reply 
that she was sure you'd go, and that there was 
another girl — meaning me — for whom teaching would 
be very good; and the lady said to send me also. 
But I'm not going! I'd be ashamed to mix with other 
girls that speak better than I do, and are better 
dressed. And I'm so ignorant." 

"But you taught me to read, so you must know a 
great deal," said Nellie in astonishment. 

"No, I didn't really teach you ; it was that lady in 
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England who taught you. Don't you remember the 
lady in the house where mother was nursing; she 
thought you such a nice child. I never went to 
her at all. I used to stay at home and keep the place 
clean, and you went every day to the big house, and 
learned hymns and verses, and all sorts of nice things. 
That's how you didn't lose altogether the lady-like 
speech and ways you had when Jim Blake stole you. 
Mother never says 'father* to me, though I should call 
him father, I suppose. He was always so bad to her that 
I never liked him one bit. — No, I won't go to Sunday- 
school, but you'll go, dear, and get more teaching; and 
be sure and never say why we're in Dublin until 
mother gives you leave." 

"But I wouldn't like to go to Sunday-school with- 
out you. I know a great many hymns already, and I 
don't want to hear all the nice things, when you can't 
hear them also. I say * Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear 
me,' and I pray to Him, and I wish to do it, for I'm 
sure He does hear me. But I ought to stay at home 
now and let you go to school instead of me." 

"Oh, but you must go, for I want you to tell me lots 
of things. I don't understand what people mean 
when they say that we must love Jesus, and that He 
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always takes care of us. I asked mother, and she said 
she didn't remember now. Long ago she had learnt 
it all at Sunday-school, but she*d forgotten it now. 
So if you were to go and find out all about it clearly, 
you could tell me and mother, and then we*d all love 
Jesus and He'd take care of us. My ! I*d like that 
well. Won't you do that, dear? 

"Yes, I will," promptly replied the child. "Then I 
will be making you happier, and the lady in England 
3aid it was a right thing to make people happy." 

" You're a good child. — Why, here we are at a big 
place with trees and grass; we must have lost our way. 
Well, we'll easily find it by asking somebody. Isn't 
that nice? Jiist look at those trees beginning to have 
small green buds on them after the winter's cold. I 
do love flowers, and trees, and country. In the 
siunmer we'll go to some place where there's real 
country, and have a good time. But maybe your 
parents will be*found, and you won't be living with 
mother any more." And tears started into the girl's 
eyes at the thought of her own loneliness, when her 
beloved child-companion should be no longer with 
her. "Come, let us ask the way," she continued 
.hastily, as she drew her hand furtively across her eyes 
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"Please, sir," she said to a policeman who was standing 
near her, "can you tell me the name of this place/* 

"I can, indeed," he answered, smiling in evident 
amusement at the question, or rather at the manner 
in which it was put. "This is St. Stephen's Green; 
what street are you looking for? That child there is 
tired, poor little thing." 

"She must be tired, indeed, for we've come a great 
way without noticing it." 

"No, Pm not a bit more tired than you are, Judy. 
You never think that you yourself are tired, and 
I'm sure you're hardly able to walk home this 
minute." 

"Brave little child," said the man approvingly, as 
Nellie finished her little speech with great earnestness. 

Judy laughed, and then looked up at the policeman. 
"Please, sir, will you tell us the nearest way to Great 
Ship Street, for we're both tired enough." 

"You are some distance from it, I am sorry to say." 
Then he gave them most careful directions as to what 
streets they would have to traverse in order to reach 
Jane Hall's abode. 

Through King Street they passed, and saw the 
Hospital with the high steps leading up to the door. 
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There was a crowd before it now. An accident had 
happened, and the people were bringing in some one on 
a stretcher. A street fight perhaps, Judy thought, and 
some one very much the worse for it. Ah, well, that 
was no unusual sight. Beyond the hospital where the 
street grows narrower, it is always most difficult for 
the pedestrian to continue on his way uninterruptedly. 
But here Judy's London experience proved most 
useful She stepped across overturned baskets of 
vegetables, and trays containing herrings of a very 
doubtful freshness, with unfaltering precision, and 
wended her way safely through groups of half- 
drunken men and women, and children of all ages 
and sizes; while here and there a dog-battle, or a cat 
in full flight, added to the general confusion of the 
scene. 

At last Great Ship Street was reached, and Nellie 
was extremely glad to know that their walk was over. 
On the stairs leading up to Jane Hall's room, they 
met Jane herself coming down with bonnet and shawl 
on. She looked worried; her usually placid state of 
mind had evidently been disturbed. Both Judy and 
Nellie wondered what had annoyed her. 

"Where have you been all this long time?" she 
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began in a sharp tone of voice, when she perceived 
them. 

"We lost our way/* Judy replied; "and we were so 
far from home that it took us a long while to come 
back again." 

"Well really, Judy, I thought you had more sense. 
A great big girl like you, just sixteen years of age, 
losing jour way in Dublin, when you ought to have 
been accustomed to London. You must go through 
the streets with your eyes shut. And here your 
mother has been bothering me with her fears about 
you, lest you should be lost. Just . as if you could be 
lost in Dublin as long as you had a tongue and knew 
the name of your street, and the number. I suppose 
sick people are always like that, but I must say I was 
always used to a quiet life; — ^yes, a quiet, respectable 
life. Come up and satisfy her that you are safe, and 
don't go wandering off again. She was most anxious 
about Nellie, because I am going to help her to look 
for the child's parents; and it would never do to find 
them and have no child to give them after all." 

"Mother knows I always take care of Nellie. She 
needn't have been afraid for her when I was with 
her," answered Judy in a hurt tone. 
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" Don't have such an opinion of yourself, child. It 
is very bad to see such a thing in any one, and 
especially bad in one like you, with nothing to boast 
of. Living all your life in a vagrant sort of way, you 
must be very low down, you know. It is very differ- 
ent from living quiet and respectable, and going to 
church regular, and minding your prayers. People 
who live in my way are best off after all. Are you 
attending to what I am saying, Judy ? Always listen 
properly when those with more ripe experience than 
you advise you for your good." 

" You needn't speak like that, Jane Hall. I don't 
believe you're more respectable or quiet living than 
mother. You've never had anything to annoy you. 
Kind ladies have always given you work enough, and 
looked after you, while poor mother had no one to 
notice her or be kind to her. When I was young we 
were always moving about from one place to another, 
and after a while mother got so stupid, through having 
constant headaches, that she didn't understand when 
ladies read the Bible to her and talked about good 
things. That's how trouble served her. And you said 
I was. low down. How could I be high up, I wonder, 
when often I've had to work from early morning till 
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late at night. I never got any teaching but what 
mother gave me." 

" You needn't talk so much. We will have all the 
neighbours coming out of their rooms to ask what 
the noise is about. You speak in such a loud tone, 
Judy/* and the woman's voice sank to a whisper, as 
she glanced timidly around her. 

" Why did you make little of mother, then, and 
say we were low people,?" began Judy again, but 
in gentler accents. She was naturally a very simple- 
minded, good-natured girl, and very rarely did she 
speak angrily to any one. 

"There, there," said Miss Hall in a frightened 
manner, "don't begin to make a noise again;" and 
she took Nellie's hand as she spoke, and retraced her 
steps up the stairs to her own room. 





CHAPTER III. 

THSOmS THE TALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

■ H! Judy, how could you be so long ? I am 
waiting for y'ou. — I feel worse to nigh' 
than evor ] did. — I'm afraid I'm goii^, 
and what'll you do about Nellie ? " and 
Mary Blake's feeble voice grew yet more 
feeble with the effort of raising herself 
up to look at Judy. 

" Indeed I couldn't help it, mother," replied the 
girl, tears starting to her eyes as she heard the broken, 
reproachful words, " We lost our way, and I hurried 
on as soon as ever I'd found it." 

" You lost your way ! I hope you have Nellie safe ! 
Don't let anything happen to her, Judy, Why weren't 
you more careful ? I gave the cibJiA.m\»^wst ■SMfitigi; 
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" She's safe here, mother. liook ! she's all right. 
Don't be so frightened. Mother — dear mother.** 
: The woman was sitting upright in bed now, staring 
with fever bright eyes all round the room, and clutch- 
ing the bedclothes convulsively; and although Nellie 
was standing before her, she did not recognize her. 

Judy was terrified at the sound of the loud, excited 
voice. " What ails mother ? Is she going to die ? 
Oh, Jane, tell her we're here all right ; tell her to lie 
down quiet again. See ! she'll be out of the bed." 
Jane hastily crossed the room, but before she could 
reach the bed the paroxysm had passed, and Mrs. 
Blake sank back worn out by her exertion. 

" I thought I heard you say that you had lost 
Nellie ; but I see her there. I must have dreamed 
it." She spoke in her natural tone of voice, and 
beckoned Judy to come to her side. " What are you 
crying for, child ? Did any one hurt you, poor thing? 
Judy I'm going away from you, and what'U be done 
about the little one ? I was too late in trying to find out 
about her people. I'm too tired now to get up ojat 
of bed and walk the streets. Little Nellie must have 
her own people, Judy. She was never like you and 
me. Jane, can't you do anything to help me ? " 
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" I'll go out and look in a large red book called the 
Directory, which they keep in the stationer's shop in 
the next street. If the parents live here now the 
name will be in that book, and the address too. When 
I find it, if I do, 111 come back and tell you, and take 
the child with me to the house. That will be helping 
you, I'm sure." 

" Go, then, and don't be long. If you could find 
it, I might die easy, knowing that the child would be 
given back to her parents. Go quickly and come 
back quickly, for my senses are leaving me fast. I'U 
soon forget all about it." 

"I won't be long," replied Jane gently. She was 
grieved and touched at her old friend's sorrow and 
evident weakness, and for the time being she forgot 
that she was so very superior to these vagrant lodgers 
of hers, who were so humble in position compared 
with herself Gathering up her shawl on her arms 
she prepared to start on her errand, when a 
knock was heard on the closed door. Opening it 
at once, expecting to find a neighbour outside, she 
saw standing before her one of the lady tract 
distributers. 

"How are you, Jane? I just called, as I ^ft&^ 
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the street, to change your tract for you, and to ask 
after your invalid friend." 

"Thank you, ma'am; you are very kind," said Jane in 
an humble, grateful voice. " I will be glad to change the 
little book. Will you step inside while I get it, though 
my sick lodger is in bed, and you may not like it." 

"/ will not object to that, if I can only say or do 
something to comfort her. But she may not wish 
that a stranger should intrude on her," replied the 
lady, in pitying, courteous accents. 

Jane Hall, glad enough that her visitor should not 
fjpeak to Mary Blake, lest the sick woman in her 
lialf wandering state of mind should tell the object 
of her coming to Dublin, hastened back into the 
iroom to get the tract. It would be such a slur on 
her character if the lady foimd out that she, re8i)ect- 
able Jane Hall, was harbouring such an evil-doer. 
But the rapidity and noiselessness of her movements 
were quite useless. Mrs. Blake had heard the lady's 
gentle, low toned remarks, and an intense longing 
came over her for some kind, comforting words, some- 
thing that her feeble mind, feeble in its best days, 
could take hold of as a sort of support through the 
Dark Valley whither she was going. With an effort 
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she raised her heavy eyelids, and called in a quivering 
tone to Jane : " If the lady would be good enough 
to come in and speak to the like of me, Td gladly 
hear her, for I badly want something, and I forget 
all my Sunday-school learning. Ask her, Jane." 

The lady heard the words and entered the room 
at once, and stood beside the bed whereon the at- 
tenuated form of the sick woman was lying. 

" You're one of them sort of ladies that's good to 
poor ignorant folk ?" The question was asked in 
broken, gasping accents. 

" I do not know exactly what you mean," replied 
the visitor softlv. '' I am a follower of Christ, who 
has commanded us to love one another, and for His 
sake I try to make people happier, and try to 
persuade them to love Him too. Now, what can I 
do for you ?" 

An eager expression came into the dying woman's 
face, and she murmured as distinctly as her failing 
voice and breath would permit : " I want to hear 
about pardon for my sins. It's so long since I was 
at school, that I forget all about it. I want some 
hope, for, oh, ma'am ! I'm all dark, — dark. I was 
always foolish, — never wise like other girls. M.^ 
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husband made me join him in two great sins, and 
because I was afraid of him, I daren't tell him he 
was wicked. Now Tm dying. My memory's almost 
gone, and before it all goes I want you to tell me if 
a bad, bad sinner like me can be forgiven. I asked 
Jane, who is a quiet, respectable woman, one as never 
did wrong, but I don't know what she said. I 
don't think she knew very well ; at any rate, I don't 
remember what she said. Please speak to me, ma'am, 
if there's any good things for the like of me." 

The lady glanced in surprised reproach at Jane 
Hall, grieved and astonished that an apparently good 
Christian had no words of hope, no message of love, 
for this poor dying penitent. 

Jane's head drooped in confusion, but, instead of 
speaking to her, the visitor looked down again on the 
worn-out, pain-drawn face resting on the pillow, and 
whispered clearly : " * Come unto Me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' 
These are Christ's own words. Your sins arc a burden 
to you ; come, then. Jesus asks you to come, and He 
will give you rest from the burden. He loves you, 
and will forgive your sins, no matter how bad they 
are. Is not that what vou want?" 
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" That's it surely. I'm going to die, and Fve done 
two very bad things, and Tm very, very sorry for them. 
I ve been sorry ever since they were done. Did you 
say 'heavy laden*? That's me. I'm heavy laden 
with my wickedness. Qh, ma'am, help me — tell me 
what to do ?" And the thin hands were clasped 
together in earnest entreaty. 

Tears started to the lady's eyes. "There are 
Christ's own words, telling you to come to Him 
and He will give you rest. Pray to Him. He has 
promised, and He will keep His word. Pray now 
— wait no longer." 

" Oh, God, I'm heavy laden with my sins, — for 
Jesus' sake give me rest. I'm very, very sorry for my 
sins. I was always sorry for them. Forgive me, for 
Jesus' sake." 

Jane's tears flowed fast as she heard the discon- 
nected, unpolished prayer for pardon issuing from her 
poor friend's burning lips. 

This repentance was something she did not in the 

least understand — something that she had never felt. 

Nellie had fallen asleep on the floor, but Judy sat at 

the foot of the bed, gazing with wide open eyes, and 

listening with ears that were trying to take in the 
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meaning of the words the visitor was repeating so 
often. 

" I am better now, ma'am. I feel as if I had more 
sense. Tm beginning to remember all about it. The 
teacher used to tell — it — fto — us — years ago. Just 
two words, most of all, and they were — repentance and 
— forgiveness." 

The lady, perceiving that the sick woman's strength 
had failed her for the present, rose from her knees and 
went quietly away, intending to return in an hour or 
two. 

When she was gone, Jane wiped away her tears, and 
lifting Nellie off the floor, put her to bed on the 
little couch in the distant comer of the room. Judy 
refused to leave her place at the foot of the bed, 
listening eagerly to the broken sentences that from 
time to time fell from the dying woman's lips. They 
seemed to be all about God's love, God's imselfish, 
pitiful love, and Christ's sufferings and cruel death 
Evidently the wondrous story had come back to the 
wandering senses, the feeble mind of the repentant 
woman. She was understanding it by degrees. 

Why, it must be somethmg worth remembering and 
understanding, Judy thought, when it could cause 
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that anxious, sorrowful face to grow so calm, and those 
worried, uncertain lines to disappear from the troubled 
brow. An ardent desire entered into the girl to hear 
of this wonderful Christ-love ; to hear the whole story 
of it from beginning to end. She had heard part of it, 
a great part of it, from little Nellie — the lady in 
England had told the child — ^but she wanted to hear 
it all from some grown-up person who could explain 
the difficult things. In the past days she used to 
think herself too busy to have time to spare for going 
to Sunday-school, and for learning verses of the Bible 
and hymns. That was all very right and proper for a 
pretty-mannered child such as Nellie, for every lady 
should know those things; but for a poor girl like 
herself, who would never have need for any sort of 
knowledge, it was simply wast^ of time. 

Ah ! well, she must have been mistaken about this 
sort of learning, after all. It must be of use to poor 
folk, as well as to those who are called ladies and 
gentlemen. Perhaps if she had listened more atten- 
tively to Nellie it might have been well for her. But, 
indeed, she had never given the subject a serious 
thought. It was to her just like putting on the little 
one's new frock and sending her up to the. \sftkViSfo ^ 
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the kind lady to receive instruction. Conversation 
about those things was only to be indulged in by pretty 
children with clean frocks, and then when the clean 
frocks were folded away the subject of the conversa- 
tion itself was to be folded away — because it could not 
be very profitable, in reality — and not produced again 
until the next suitable occasion. But somehow Nellie 
never would follow out this rule properly, Judy 
remembered now. The child wovld talk about those 
respectable things even after her dress was placed 
carefully away, instead of waiting until the next 
Sunday, which would have been more seemly. 

In the meanwhile the darkness of night had settled 
down on the room, and Jane Hall rose at last from her 
seat by the fire, and proceeded to light a candle, 
asking Judy, at the same time, if she would not be 
sleepy sitting there so long. 

" No, thank you," answered the girl, gently. " I'm 
not a bit sleepy. I want to be ready when mother 
wakes, for fear she'd want me," 

Jane went over nearer to the bed side, and gazed 
down on the still face and closed eyes. Then she 
started slightly, and placed her hand softly on the 
white, death-like one resting on the coverlet. There 
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was a movement of the bed clothes; Mary Blake 
opened her eyes and faltere<l slowly : 

" Good bye, Jiidy^ Are you there, dear ? Good bye. 
Loving and kind youVe always been to me, and Tve 
never deserved it. Heavy laden I was, but — the 
burden's gone. I won't be weak or foolish or tired any 
more. I know all now.; — it has come back clearly to 
me. Tell the lady that I'm bad and foolish, but Jesus 
died for me. I feel as if I had got sense just when 
I'm dying, and I never had any all my life long. 
Jane, don't forget. Never — much sense, but — Jesus 
died — for — me," 






JUDY. 

^ think that I won't have her any more, 
and I planning how I'd support her 
when we'd have to live alone without 
Nellie! Ob ! Jane, why didn't you tell 
me she was really dying? I'd have kept 
with her always and never left her a 
minute. Why hadn't you a doctor for her? I'd have 
worked day and night to pay him." 

"Hush, Judy," interrupted Jane Hall, in frightened 
amazement at Judy's sudden burst of sorrow; "we 
couldn't have made her a bit better, no matter how 
many doctors we had for her. She bad consumption- 
and that la seldom cured. If it is taken in time it 
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may be cured, but your mother's sickness was going 
on for a couple of years. The minute I saw her I 
knew that she had only come over here to die." 

"And why didn't you tell me that?" fiercely de- 
manded the girl. "I suppose you thought I was a 
baby, with no sense at all. Never again say that 
you're respectable, Jane Hall, because respectable 
people don't do mean things, — they leave that to 
humble people. You did a mean thing when you hid 
the truth from me." 

"Hold your tongue, you dreadful girl. All the 
neighbours will think I have a drunken body in my 
room. Talking of Tneanness, indeed!" but the woman 
winced as she uttered the objectionable word. 

"Why, Judy, what has come to you?" and Nellie 
cUmbed up on the couch in the far comer of the room, 
and put her arms round the grief-stricken girl and 
drew her head down on her breast. " Don't talk any 
more, dear. Your head is burning. Lie down and 
rest yourself, or you'll be ill, and then what would I 
do? Don't cry. Mother's happy now, and I don't 
think she was ever very happy when she was here. 
Jesus loved her and took her to Heaven, and now 
she'll never have any more trouble or sorrow. Oh ! it'a ^1 
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a grand change for her, but we'll be very lonely 
without her;" and at these last words tears began to 
flow from the child's eyes. Jane saw with dismay 
that the little comforter was herself in -need of 
comfort now. 

But when Judy knew that Nellie's hands had 
relaxed their hold, and that her head had fallen back 
on her pillow in uncontrollable sorrow, she roused 
herself and lifted the little one up into her arms, and 
caressed her tenderly, whispering loving words to 
her, and for the moment putting quite away her own 
grief 

Jane was satisfied when she perceived that Judy 
had enough to engage her attention and prevent a 
relapse into her excited condition, so she sat down 
and prepared to make tea for the evening meal, trying 
at the same time to think, and to form some plan for 
the maintenance of Judy and Nellie in the future. 

Mrs. Blake had been buried two days previously, 
and Judy and Nellie had appeared stupefied, allowing 
Miss Hall to make what arrangements she had seen 
fit, without any suggestion or remark. The lady 
visitor had returned again on the day after Mrs. 
Blake's death, and had kindly sent help to Jane in 
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her distressing duty. The lady had asked her then what 
she proposed doing with the orphans, and oflfered to 
try and gain admittance for them into some school or 
home. But the woman had refused the offer for the 
present, promising that she would avail herself of it 
if, after talking the subject over with Judy, the girl 
should agree to it. In the meantime, one or both 
girls, should go to the Sunday-school, in order that 
theu* would-be benefactress might be able to watch 
over their interests more closely by having them 
directly under her own eye every Sunday. 

Now all these arrangements were very agreeable, no 
doubt, Jane ruminated, as she poured the water into 
the teapot and placed it on the hob to keep hot ; but 
what would Judy say to a school or a home for Nellie. 
She would never consent to it, at least not for the 
present, until the search for the parents of the child 
had been carried on vigorously. "And Judy can be 
very difficult to manage, I plainly see," thought the 
perplexed woman, as she busied herself about the 
room with preparations for the approaching repast. 
"I have noticed all along that her very simplicity 
makes it impossible to reason with her, or to hide 
anything from her. Now, if I told her to say nothiiij||H 
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about Nellie being a stolen child, she would just go 
and do it. No one would suspect herself of not being 
Mary's own child. They spoke as like mother and 
daughter as possible; only Judy's face and hands 
have a diflferent sort of skin on them from Mary's or 
mine, — though she has worked hard. What a beauty 
of a locket Nellie had on her neck when she was 
stolen. It must have cost a heap of money. I will 
not sell it; it's too pretty. But what am I thinking 
of?" she muttered, starting at her own thoughts. "Of 
course I could not do anything with it; it is to help to 
find the child's parents. I have the letter with the 
name on it all safe. It will be easy enough to find 
the parents, for I have often heard that name here. 
There is no need to himy about the business; and no 
one knows of that locket or letter, for Mary Blake did 
not tell even Judy. Oh, dear, dear, the tea is boiled, I 
am afraid. Children," and she raised her voice, "come 
and take your supper. It is all ready for you." 

Nellie sUpped down oflf the bed and put her arms 
round Judy, and tried coaxingly to draw her oflf it 
also. "Come, Judy, there is nice hot tea for you, and 
— toast, I declare! Now, don't shake your head. 
Please come and have some," 
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Judy thought that it would not be possible for her 
to leave her resting-place and walk over to the table 
by the fire ; but Nellie looked so wistfully at her, that 
refusal was rendered too diiBcult. So she got down ott 
the bed and took her seat at the table, notwithstand- 
ing the uncomfortable giddy sensation in her head. 

"Won't you eat anything?" asked Jane in a kind 
tone of voice, when she saw the effort the girl made 
to drink the tea. 

"Yes, a little bit of bread, please. I*m not very 
hungry to-night, but Fm sure I shall want to eat to- 
morrow," she answered, with a reassuring smile at 
Nellie, who looked very much troubled because she 
seemed so sick. 

"Yes, to be sure, dear. You will be all right to- 
morrow," said Jane; "so don't trouble about not feehng 
very well to-night." 

"Hadn't you something to help you to find the 
parents of Nellie?" Judy demanded, somewhat un- 
expectedly, after a short silence. 

Jane started, with an uneasy movement of her hand 
to the neck of her dress. "Who told you that there 
was anjrthing?" she questioned evasively, yet with a 
hidden eagerness in her tone. 
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"I heard you and mother talking about it often 
and often. You had a bit of paper with a name 
on it, hadn't you? And there was something 
else." 

*'You are raving, child. Your mother said there 
was a bit of paper, certainly, but you didn't hear of 
anything else." 

" Well, the paper will be enough, won't it ? You said 
you had made out the name. We'll go to-morrow 
and begin the hunt for that name. We must." She 
eagerly tried to hide her increasing weariness from 
the keen eyes of the woman opposite to her, who, for 
some inexplicable reason, wished to delay this search 
for Nellie's parents. 

"We will go to-morrow, if I can find that paper," 

Jane answered quietly. 

"Where is it, then? Didn't mother give it to you?" 

"She intended to do so, but she must have forgotten 

all about it. She was too taken up with other things 

just at the last, as was fit and right." 

"But she didn't leave it all off till then? You were 
going out with the paper on that night mother was 
taken so ill. Don't you remember?" 
"But xiyou would remember too, you would know I 
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did not go. Miss Howard came about the tract, and your 
mother was very ill after that." 

"Where did you put the bit of paper? Mother 
never took it again." 

"I did not say exactly that I had a paper, I only 
said that I was able to read the name," said Miss Hall, 
in such a low, hesitating voice that Judy was obliged to 
strain her ears to catch the words. 

"But what'd be the use of reading the name if you 
didn't remember it afterwards?" persisted Judy, in 
astonishment. 

"I did remember the name at the time, of course. 
How you do question me!" And an angry, confused 
colour spread over her face. "But you do not imagine 
I could hold it in my head ever since. I should 
suppose we had all too much to think of." 

" Yes, yes, cf course you had a great deal to do," 
put in Nellie hastily, who saw a storm of words 
impending between the perplexed, angry woman, 
and the irritated Judy. " Don't talk any more about 
it to-night, Judy ; you will only spoil this nice supper 
which Miss Hall has got ready for us." But even 
as the child spoke in her old-fashioned way, sensible 
and grave beyond her years, she felt a secret misgiv- 
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ing that all would not go on so well for her as if 
Mary Blake had lived. Jane Hall did not seem to 
favour trouble of any kind. 

" That is a good, well-disposed child, as you always 
are," spoke the woman, gladly seizing on any oppor- 
tunity to change the subject. "You deserve that 
everything nice should happen to you, so I will tell 
you what Miss Howard said about you. She said 
she thought you such a nice child that she would 
like to have you in her Sunday-school class with her 
own special girls. I told her you might go, and Judy 
also, if she wishes." 

But Judy seemed to have thought for no subject 
but the one, to-night. She could not understand 
Miss Hall's apparent want of interest in it, especially 
when she must know Mrs. Blake's only object in 
coming to Dublin. 

" Miss Howard is very kind," answered NelUe, 
before Judy could speak. "I will Uke very well to 
go to school, because I promised Judy I would go. 
But the lady is very wrong about mc ; I am not one 
bit nice. 

" Now that is what I admire so much," said Jane, 
trying to speak warmly, and as if she felt very much 
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interested and excited. But Judy glanced at her now 
and again so uncomfortably that the effort nearly 
resulted in failure. " I like to see that humility. If 
it had not been for my humility, I would not have 
been so well off as I am now. Besides, it is very 
wrong to be anything else but humble-minded and 
submissive to your elders. You know the Bible says 
* Blessed are the meek,' and if it says so, it must be 
right to be meek." 

"Yes, the Bible does say that," answered Nellie, 
thoughtfully. " I remember learning it for the lady 
in England.'* 

"Yes, of course it does," responded the woman 
triumjJhantly, perceiving that Judy looked more 
than half overcome by sleep. " But I want to give 
you one warning about the Sunday-school. Be sure, 
when you do go, that you keep silent about your 
being a stolen child. Miss Howard thinks, of course, 
that you are both Mrs. Blake's children." 

" Why should she not tell Miss Howard all about 
it?" asked Judy eagerly, while she made a great 
effort to shake off the stupor that was stealing over 
her. " Maybe she'd know a good way of helping us. 
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Maybe she might even know the very people we're 
looking for." 

" Nonsense, child ; how could she ? N ow, Judy, do 
have sense. I am afraid you are not well to-night, 
for you never were so unreasonable before. But it 
is no wonder, poor thing !" she added, soothingly. 

" I'm well enough, only I'm sleepy," answered Judy 
quickly, and in nowise mollified by Miss Hall's tone. 

" Nothing convinces me more of the fact that you 
cannot be well than this proposal of yours. Why, 
child, if you loved your mother as much as you 
profess to do, you would shield her name from dis- 
grace, dead though she is. It is an awfully wicked 
thing to steal children, and keep them, as she has 
done. Had it been found out she would have been 
taken oft* to prison, and I could not have helped her." 

" She had only one stolen child, and it wasn't her 
fault at all. Jim Blake stole Nellie, and mother was 
afraid of him. And the very minute she could, she 
came away to Ireland to give the little one back to 
her parents." 

" Ay, that sounds very well, but people might say, 
and I am sure they would say it, too, that your 
mother ought to have given notice to the police and 
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had Jim arrested, and the child given back at once 
to its parents." 

" Why, mother daren't do such a thing ; and 
we went the same day out of London to the 
North of England, so it couldn't have been done. 
We were never cross to Nelhe ; we always loved 
her well." 

" No, indeed, you never were cross to me," said the 
child impulsively, throwing her arms round Judy's 
neck. Judy smiled on her, and stroked her bright 
hair gently, but the caressing hand was weary and 
listless, while the girl's eyes were growing dull and 
heavy again. 

" Well," she murmured, tiredly, " you can do what 
you like about Nellie. I'm too fond of poor mother 
— but she's not poor any longer — to have anyone 
speaking bad of her and she not here to defend her- 
self. Only, hurry, please, and don't waste any time. 
I forget — did you say you had that paper, and some- 
thing else besides ? " 

" No, I did not say any such thing. Leave it all 
to me, and I will do my best in good time. Mean- 
while Nellie will go to school, and I can get some 
woii for you like my own, and we will all be com.- 
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fortable and happy, and you will never cast a slur 
on your poor dead mother's memory." 

" But how will you hunt up the parents when you, 
have no paper, or no guide ? You couldn't find out 
anything that way," spoke Judy, suddenly rising up- 
right in her chair to stare at the woman. 

" Now, Judy, I thought you were going to leave it 
all to me." 

" Judy, darling, never mind talking any more about 
it now. T am sure you want to go to bed, you look so 
cold and tired. Let me undress you here by the fire. 
Now, then, let me help you into bed. See, dear, you 
will tumble over that chair, — and this is a stool before 
you. Why, you must be very sleepy, for you can't 
keep your eyes open while we're crossing the room. 
Miss Hall, wowld you go to the other side and take 
her hand ? I never thought the room was so 
long, but certainly I never had a big, sleepy girl 
to lead who will try to walk over chairs and 
tables. At last we are at the bed. Now, Judy 
Miss Hall will put you in. Poor darling! you are 
very tired surely." 

Just when the weary girl was comfortably covered 
up, and Jane had turned away, resolving that she 
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would make a hot drink for her, as slie must have 
taken cold, Judy started upright and cried out : 

" You have a paper, Jane Hall. You must have 
something, for mother said when she was dying- 
Jane, remember.* " 

At each word the girl's voice rose higher and 
higher, until it became a positive shriek. Then she 
sank back in a fainting condition on the pillow. 

" She is really ill," whispered the terrified woman. 
" I must go for a doctor. I won't be long, so don't be 
frightened," and hastily catching up her bonnet and 
shawl she quitted the room, the sick girl's weak voice 
moaning out, gently enough now : 

" Good to mother ! Yes, I'll tell no one. No""one 
shall hurt poor mother. — She's happy at last, because 
Jesus died for her. Would He make me happy ? Did 
He die for me ? Poor little Nellie ! Jane Hall wants 
to keep you always." 
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OT summer weather had come in. Away 
out in the country, yellow grain was 
waving in the perfumed air, while the 
hedgerows, and patches of verdure on 
the roadsides, were adorned with many a 
bright -coloured flower. Judy thought 
she could almost inhale the fragrant air as she sat, 
wrapped in shawls, by the open window. She had 
recovered from her severe illness, but the growing- 
well had been such a slow process that it seemed 
hardly like a recovery at all. 
But although she was sitting by the open window 
was not looking out of it. If she had tried to do 
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so, there was nothing for her to see but a narrow 
street far down below, and a row of tall, smoke- 
blackened houses. A faint breeze came in through 
the space that had been made by the raising of the 
window, and even the slight change such air made 
in the close atmosphere of the room was pleasant to 
the weary girl. 

But she had another pleasure this summer day. 
a pleasure that was indeed no mean one in her eyes. 
On the table beside her stood a glass filled with 
flowers, beautiful, rare hothouse flowers. Miss 
Howard had brought them to her to-day when she 
came to visit her, and very glad was Judj'^ to receive 
them. Miss Howard had become a kind friend to 
the lonely children, and they had grown very much 
attached to her. Judy had at last learned the 
meaning of " the love of Christ," and this love 
worked wonders for her, just as she had hoped it would. 
She felt the change within her, and it brought to 
her immeasurable joy and contentment. And she 
had also learned to be patient. She saw that she 
must yet wait in order to accomplish her mother's 
wishes. Strength of body she needed, and with 
it strength of mind to enable her to find out the 
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best thing to do for Nellie's welfare, and then to 
do it. 

Now that her bodily strength was indeed increasing 
during these days of convalescence, she spent most 
of her time talking to Nellie, and hearing her repeat 
the hymns and verses she learned in Sunday-school, 
and in questioning her about what she had seen in 
the streets, and in the church on Sunday, whither 
she went with Miss Hall. One ever-memorable day 
Miss Howard had taken the child out to spend a day 
in the coimtry, — the real country, where the grass 
was high, and the trees tall, and big enough to form 
a great, wide-stretching shade, and the many wild 
flowers were bright-faced and beautiful. Ah ! what a 
day that was to tell Judy about ! 

But it was not often that there were such interest- 
ing subjects for conversation as this last one. Some- 
times the hours rolled on very slowly for the wearied 
invalid. It was no wonder, then, that her thoughts were 
so full of the one absorbing subject — Nellie and her 
relations. Indeed so absorbed was she in it that she 
frequently talked to Jane Hall of it, and tried to 
awaken in her a desire to make the necessary search 
without further delay. But Jane was not to be moved 
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by Judy's energy. She could not see why she should 
exert herself until Judy was quite recovered from 
her illness. Then it would be time enough to talk of 
separating the present happy little family. Jane 
believed that Judy had a very small regard for her 
feelings. Now that all the trouble and worry of sick- 
ness was nearly over, the woman thought she ought 
to have some breathing time before anxiety and work 
were brought on anew. 

One afternoon Miss Howard had been sitting for a 
very long time with Judy while Jane Hall was out 
with NelUe. She did not leave until Jane came back 
with the child. Then she rose to go, speaking to the 
smiling woman at the same time, and congratulating 
her on the improved appearance of Judy. 

" Yes, ma'am, I think she is getting on nicely. It 
will be a great pleasure to us when she is able to take 
a walk once more, and see all the people and the 
sights. It must be very lonesome, you know, ma'am, 
for a young thing like her to be shut up this way. 
Though, indeed, she has been very patient." 

"That is a good thing to hear," smiled Miss 
Howard at Judy, whose face lighted up with momen- 
tary gratitude and love to Jane for her truly meant 
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words of commendation. " But I think it Is not the 
people and the sights that Judy will want to see. I 
think she will want to come into the country with me, 
where th(j wild flowers she loves so much grow in 
abundance. Am I not right, Judy ? " 

"You are, ma'am; I'd like that better than any 
sight-seeing. Though that would be sight-seeing 
too. wouldn't it ?" 

"Yes," assented the lady, smiling again at Judy's 
serious face as she put the question. "But why do you 
look so grave, dear, and why do you seem so anxious 
these last two or three days ? I have noticed it, and 
wondered what was bringing that frown to your fore- 
head." 

"Do I look cross? I don't mean to be so. Every- 
body is very kind to me. I hope I don't look cross 
or ungrateful, for it wouldn't be true." And the girl's 
face assumed a yet graver look, and her eyes as well 
as her voice anxiously questioned the lady. 

"No, indeed, dear child, that is not the sort of frown 
I meant. You are a dear good child, and your grati- 
tude, quite unnecessary as it is, has repaid us fourfold 
for any trifling service we have rendered you. But 
sometimes yon seem as if tTyiiiglo\ooVm\<iS»L\OT^^^ 
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Is that so, dear ? Because if it is, you should not 
retard your recovery by any such uncomfortable 
thinking. I will gladly help you to do whatever you 
wish, by-and-by, when it becomes necessary for you to 
exert yourself Some time ago I proposed to your 
kind friend here to try and get Nellie into some school 
or home, and you also. But she appeared to think 
then that she would like to keep you both living with 
her. She has grown attached to you, and the child's 
education and support will not cost very much. I can 
obtain for you some light work which will employ you 
a part of each day, while at night you can attend my 
class for girls. Now, what do you think of that plan 
for the future ? I think myself it would do very well 
for a year or two.** 

"It would be very pleasant in every way, ma'am," 
hastily interposed Jane Hall. " I would be so lonely 
without them now if they went from me. I had grown 
used to being alone, but now I feel as if I could never 
be happy again living alone." 

"Now, Judy, I don't see how you could leave your 
present home after that ;" and Miss Howard slightly 
wondered at the unusual vehemence of quiet JaxLo^HsJi.. 

Judy felt that Jane was sipeaYm%U\v\)c^>'^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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indeed be very unhappy if she were left once more 
alone. And the girl also felt that Jane had grown 
attached both to herself and Nellie, and indeed that 
the woman's liking for herself amounted to love, 
strange as it appeared. But that it was not entirely 
from affectionate motives Miss Hall wanted to keep 
Nellie and herself, she was quite sure. And yet, what 
other motive could the woman have in incurring all 
this proposed additional expense ? It was a difficult 
riddle for the feeble girl to solve, so she resolved to 
leave it alone for the present. She would not give 
Miss Howard any definite answer this afternoon, that 
was certain. 

"Well, Judy, have you come to any decision?" 
asked Miss Howard, after waiting a reasonable time 
for an answer. 

"Please don't ask me to talk about it now. Won't 
it be time enough when I am quite well?" 

"Yes, certainly, quite time enough," promptly 
replied the lady, not understanding the necessity for 
the earnestness of Judy's pleading tone. 

"Now, Judy, I think that is very foolish, and I am 
always saying so to you. Here you have the lady to 
help you to decide, and why nol Olo «.o ^\. qwr,^^. \\. 
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would be better for her, ma*am, believe me. She would 
get well quickly then if all the deciding was over. Why 
not decide for her, ma'am. Your plan could not be 
better, and Judy herself knows that.'' And Jane was 
very visibly in earnest as she spoke. 

" Why, Judy," said Miss Howard, " there is a great 
deal more love bestowed on you than you fully 
appreciate, it seems. However, we will not talk any 
more on the subject just now." 

When Miss Howard had taken her departure, Judy 
said regretfully to Jane Hall : " I wish you had let 
me tell Miss Howard about Nellie. She'd have known 
the best thing to do. I can't understand why we 
ought to keep it a secret. It was not mother's fault 
that Nellie was stolen. I don't think we should keep 
her so long, and she a lady ; she may learn bad ways, 
and then what would I do ?" 

"Bad ways ! What do you mean ? Could she learn 
anything bad while she is with me ? I once taught a 
Sunday-school class myself. Do you think that no 
one can be good but yourself ? NelUe was religious 
long before you were, perhaps you will remember ; and 
if she never lost it wandering about the. <i.<QiVccte^ ^>i5^ 
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Mary Blake, it*s not likely she will lose it living 
quietly and respectably here with me." 

" I didn't mean that," protested Judy mildly, when 
she could get in a word in explanation. 

" And, pray, what did you mean ? " 

Judy thought she had better keep silent altogether, 
for Miss Hall seemed inclined to ask questions 
the true replies to which would give great offence ; 
accordingly there was no answer to the woman's 
wrathful demand. 

" Well, are you not going to speak ? Do you hear 
me, Judy ?" 

Yes, Judy certainly did hear, and thus obliged to 
speak, she went back to her first remark of all, as being 
safest. "I still wish I had talked to Miss Howard 
about Nellie. She's so kind she might have done 
something. But, never mind ; I suppose there's no real 
hurry." 

" And you might tell her that you yourself are a 
stolen child. The lady will think so well of your 
dead mother when she hears that she stole two chil- 
dren, instead of one, and that she never intended to 
^ive yo%h back." 
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"What are you saying?" cried Judy, in breathless 
amazement. 

" Just what I am saying. You were stolen when 
you were a baby, so of course you knew nothing about 
it. Your people are gentlefolks, as well as Nellie's, 
only they are poor ones, and they are dead. You will 
never hear anything more about them than you have 
heard now." 

The blood had been gradually receding from Judy's 
face, and now her eyes closed, and her head fell 
forward, just as Nellie, who had been watching her 
anxiously, sprang to her side and received her in her 
arms. 

Jane was horror-stricken and rushed towards her 
frantically, but the child pushed her indignantly 
aside. 

" No, don't touch her. It was your unkindness that 
did this. Go away out of the room ; you are a bad, 
wicked woman !" 

For a few minutes Judy lay upon the floor, her head 
supported by the pillows Nellie had snatched up from 
the bed ; then she raised herself up and tottered back 
to her chair, slow tears falling down her ^ale <»K<^<^t^ 

'Don't cry, dear, SWa a m^'^^.xxTS^x^^^'^' 
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and we won't stay any longer with her," said Nellie, 
growing still more indignant at the sight of those 
tears. 

Judy smiled faintly. "No, she's not a wicked 
woman, and you don't meoin that, Nellie. She never 
wanted to hurt me. She spoke without thinking." 

" Didn't she mean to hurt you !" returned the child 
angrily. " She often hurts you, but you're so good you 
don't take any notice of it. I won't ever forgive her 
for this." 

" No, dear, I'm not good. It's you who are so kind 
and forgiving ; you set lae the example. You are a 
little put out now, or you would'nt speak so. No 
matter how we're hurt, we must forgive. You told me 
that yourself. Won't you go and bring Jane to me. 
She's crying in the other room, I'm sure. Tell her 
you don't feel angry now. Do go, like a good child." 

Nellie had a decided objection to do what Judy 
wished, but she knew that she ought so to do. Even 
a child Christian should restrain an angry, unforgiving 
spirit. So she went, though slowly enough, into the 
smaller room where Jane was sitting, the picture of 
abject woe. 
I At sight of the really sorrovii\\V i«uci^ oS^ "^^ ^^xsssijxs. 
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the child's countenance cleared somewhat, and she 
said in a gentle tone: "Please come to Judy ; she wants 
you. And please forgive me for speaking in the way 
I did to you. I was frightened for fear Judy would 
die." 

Miss Hall gladly returned into the other room. 

Judy smiled on her and beckoned her to come close 
to her. " I'm better now ; I'm not going to faint any 
more. Come and tell me all the rest of the news that 
astonished me so much at the first." 

"No, no, don't say another word about it. Let us 
forget it altogether. You will be thrown back again, 
after all your patient sitting there to recover. I was 
very senseless and unkind. Nellie was right to be 
angry." 

Judy softly caressed the woman's hand, and said 
tenderly: "It won't do me one bit of harm to know all 
about myself now. It will hurt me far more not to be 
told the rest." 

"Well," returned the woman very reluctantly, and 
only half convinced, "You heard almost all there is 
to tell. You were taken when you were a baby, 
and your parents are dead. Mary Blake bYON^^c^."^^^^ 
up as her own child, and ^ou N^et^ xi^-^^x ^w^s^sssss^ 
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after. You were stolen because you had a chain 
round your neck that looked like gold, and when Jim 
found that it was not gold, he would have left you on 
some doorstep or some such place, but Mary would 
not part with you. She wanted something to love, 
and I suppose he wasn't all bad, for he let her keep 
you. That is all I know." 

"No matter; Mary was always the same as a mother 
to me," Judy answered, gratefully. "Til never know 
another one, and if she wasn't over- wise, she was very 
fond of me; so I'll always think of her as my 
mother." 

"Judy, Judy, you are the same as me now." 

"No, Nellie, there's a difference," answered Judy, 
smiling sadly at Nellie's excited face. "You may find 
your parents, but I never will." 

"I'll make my mama take you to live with her too. 
I am sure I wouldn't love her, if I hadn't you with 
me. I love you instead of papa, and mama, and all. 
I hope my parents will not be found, if they bring me 
away from you." And the child threw her arms 
round Judy in a most determined manner. 

"WeU, we'll see about that all in good time." And 
a^ last, quite tired out by aW. \J[iY8» erLe\\fe\ssfc\i.\>,S\^^^ 
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leaned back and closed her eyes as if rest now wou 
be very desirable. 

Seeing this, Jane gladly gave up the conversation, 
and advised her to try and sleep. "Nellie, you can go 
on that message for me, and I have some work that 
will keep me in the other room for a while. You 
won't be back for half an hour, at least, so I will lock 
the door, and you can knock when you come." 

Judy did not like Nellie to be .out in the streets by 
herself; she might lose her way. But the wearied girl 
could make no demur, so Nellie went, and Miss Hall, 
locking the outer door, retired into the inner room 
leaving Judy alone to seek the repose she so much 
needed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



IN THE INNER ROOM. 




N hour of silence passed away. Judy was 
at last sleeping soundly, after having tried 
in vain to keep her eyes open. Jane 
peeped in now and again to see if the girl 
slept yet, and when finally she perceived 
that the much-desired unconsciousness 
had indeed come, she turned away with a satisfied 
look, closing the door after her. Re-seating herself by 
the window in the smaller room she took out from the 
breast of her dress a well-worn piece of paper, and a 
small leather bag which had been attached to her 
neck by a string, and, laying them on her lap, gazed at 
them for a long time without touching them. Then 
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her faded face lighted up with a sort of reverent love, 
and she slowly loosened the string of the bag, and 
putting in her fingers drew forth a gold locket, the 
same one that Mary Blake before death had intrusted 
to her friend's care. 

"I could not part with you, beautiful thing that you 
are. If I sold it I might get a large sum of money 
it might make my fortune. But, no, I could not sell 
it. The people in the shop would wonder where I got 
it. It would never do for one like me to have such a 
grand ornament. I am sure there are diamonds 
round the name, and indeed they all look like precious 
stones, such as the Book of Revelation tells about. 
Maybe Nellie's parents are dead, or maybe they don't 
want the child now. It is a good while since she was 
stolen; her place is filled long ago. She has no right 
to be a bit better off than Judy, mj/ Judy, whom I do 
love, for all her free-spoken ways. Yet it will sorely 
hurt Judy, if Nellie's parents are not found. I could 
give out the letter, and that would be enough without 
anything else. But then I would lose both children, 
and I don't know how I would live without Judy. 
But she said she would ask Miss Howard all about it, 
if I could not find the paper with the name; and if 
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she do(is that, everything will come out. Miss 
Howard will place the business in the hands of the 
police ; but perhaps she has not money enough for 
advertisements and such things, as she is not rich. If 
that was so, I would be safe. Dear, dear ! such a lovely 
thing to have to give up. I have grown as fond of it 
almost as I have of Judy. But I am a quiet, respect- 
able woman, with an irreproachable character, and it 
would ruin me if it ever came out that I had this 
locket. I might give up the paper and keep the 
locket. The parents would think Jim sold it when he 
stole the child, if they remembered anything about it. 
But as it is such a valuable locket they would surely 
remember. Ah ! no, it would not be safe to give the 
paper up, and the locket I mu9i keep. I will be 
doing no real harm, for it would be of no use trying to 
find the parents after such a long silence. I c^n 
easily support the children for a good while to come. 
Judy will not be any burden ; Miss Howard will see 
after them both. When summer comes I will take 
a cottage out in the country somewhere, and we 
can all live nicely together. I always have plenty ot 
sewing to do, and I will ask Miss Howard and the 
ladies to give Judy sew'mg iox \)ci& «w\£cccksst \s\si\ii\v& \ 
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so we will have money enough, with what I have 
saved. How nice it will be to live all together in the 
country." And the woman ceased her low- voiced 
talking, and gazed mentally at the pleasant picture 
she had drawn. 

Suddenly a ray of sunlight, stronger than any 
hitherto, shone in through the window at which she 
was sitting. The gold ornament lying on her lap 
seemed for a moment like a veritable patch of flame 
against her dark dress, while the diamonds flashed 
and quivered with an almost blinding radiance. 
Breathless she looked at it, watching the gradual 
paling of the brilliant colouring as the dazzling light 
faded out; then her eyes caught a reflex of the 
disappearing sunbeam, and she softly touched the 
gems with her fingers. 

" No, I could never give up such a treasure. I have 
heard of beautiful stones ; I have read of them in the 
Book of Revelation ; but the streets and gates of the 
New Jerusalem could not be brighter than what I 
have just seen. Indecxi I am not sure that they 
could be as bright ; but I suppose they are, for every- 
thing is of the best in heaven, we are toV^. ^s*^^ 
iorgot. I will not ffet to \iea\ei\ VI V Ya^^ K^ccl^X^^^^^V 
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and paper. No, it is not stealing/' and she shuddered 
at the ugly word. "But I want to have that beautiful 
thing always in my possession to look at and to admire. 
I never had anything like it before — so near to me 
that I can touch it. Those children make such a fuss 
about goodness ; and they think I am also good. But 
I can see that Judy is rather puzzled about me. She 
does not think that I am altogether her sort of 
Christian, and she is right, — I am not. But I have 
grown to love that girl. How she would despise me 
if she only knew about that locket and paper. I 
wonder if I am wicked. This is stealing, and yet I 
am a respectable, quiet woman, and I say my prayers 
and go to church regular. Maybe if I said my prayers 
now I would grow good. But I never feel any different 
whether I say them or leave them unsaid; only it 
would not be respectable to leave them unsaid. 
Judy's and Nellie's prayers do them good. How is 
that, I wonder ? It is all very tine for Miss Howard, 
because she goes about visiting, and distributing tracts, 
and talking piously. But Judy is quite different 
And besides, — she was not always good ; it came like 
a chajnge. That is what they call conversion. 1 
always supposed that was oii\^ iot \i«A ^^q^<^ t^Wojl- 
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ing, and not for such as me who always lived quiet and 
respectable. Ah ! well," she concluded with a heavy 
sigh, " I must leave off thinking of it for the present 
time. I will hide away the locket and paper, and go 
and see if Judy is awake." 




CHAPTER VII. 



/A QUEST OF WILD FLOWERS. 

AVING purchased the tape and the cotton 
which Miss Hall sent her for, Nellie stood 
with her little parcels in her hand, thinking 
very deeply over something that brought 
wrinkles of indecision into her smooth 
white forehead. It was yet early in the 
day and the sun was warm and bright, while a pleas- 
ant breeze prevented the heat from being oppressive. 
It was just the perfection of a day for a walk into 
the country. 

What could be more delightful than a long white 
road, shaded by tall trees, and lined on either side by 
a hedge in which the pale yellow of the woodbine 
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and the magenta of the wild geranium alternated 
with the varied green of the blackthorn and the wild 
briar ? 

Somewhat after this fashion ruminated Nellie as she 
stood watching the cars and cabs passing each other 
almost ceaselessly through the crowded streets. But 
she did not long for a country walk merely for the 
pleasure it would give to herself Judy's ardent 
desire for a bunch of wild flowers had never left the 
child's thoughts for many minutes together. She 
wished, oh, how earnestly ! that she could get it for her; 
that she could go and gather an apron full of the 
happy-faced vagrants, and bring them in to gladden 
the eyes of the beloved invalid in Jane Hall's room. 

At length the anxious thinking took a resolute form, 
and Nellie determined that she would go now before 
she brought back the parcels to Jane, and before 
Judy's sleep would be ended, and find out some place 
where the wished-for flowers grew. 

" But I don't know my way to such a place," she 
murmured perplexedly. "I would need to ask some- 
body, and peijiaps even then the journey would be too 
long. I will go back again into \fcfc '^o^^ -^^v^s^^^ 

bought the thread, and tr>f t>\\^t^ *\i \X\&^ ^^^^ ^^ ''^^ 
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country place quite near to Dublin where I could get 
the flowers." 

And so deciding she retraced her steps and entered 
again the small shop she had just left. 

" Please can you tell me of any country near here?" 
she asked of the woman standing behind the counter. 

" Any country near here ! " repeated the woman in 
surprise. " There's plenty of country places not more 
than an hour by train from here." 

" I don't mean by train. Do you know of any 
country place I could walk to?" persisted Nellie, 
anxiously. 

" Not that such a small child as you could walk 
to. What does Jane Hall want you to do for her ? 
She ought to go of her own errands." 

" It is not for Miss Hall that I want to go ; it is 
for myself." 

" Well, as I said, they are all too far away for such 
as you. Now there's Clontarf, where my sister lives. 
She says it's real country, and that there are lots 
of green lanes and fields. So there are, but it's too 
far for you to walk. I go myself, sometimes, but I 
don *t walk both ways. 1 go to SackviUe Street, and 
take the iramcar from thete, oxvOi ^viS&. Voroi^. X^xi. 
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could do that now; it would not be too much for 
you. But I advise you ask Miss Hall. She 
knows better what you are able for than I do." 

" How much money must I pay for the tramcar ? " 

"Threepence would take you out far enough, and 
then you could turn down to the lanes. When you 
pass a place called the Bull, there's a very nice 
country road with trees and hedges along it." 

" Thank you. Then you think I could go there ? " 

" Yes, if you take the tramcar. But you must pay 
threepence." 

"I have fourpence," answered the child gladly, 
showing her hand with the four pennies lying in it. 
"Miss Hall gave them to me." 

The shopwoman smiled at her, amused at the 
manner in which she evidently intended to spend 
her money. "Well then, you're all right. But, I 
wouldn't advise you to go to-day. Wait and ask 
Miss Hall. Yet I don't think you could lose your way ; 
younger children than you wander about alone." 

A person came into the shop to buy something^ 
as the woman spoke, so she turned away, with a nod 
of dismissal, from Nellie. 

The child went out into \\i^ ^\x^^\>. ^^'^^^^^ *^^ 
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she would walk at once to the place where the 
tramcar started, and take her seat in it for Clontarf. 
Something might occur to prevent her if she waited 
for another day. And did not that man in George's 
Street say that rain would come very soon. If there 
should be wet weather soon, it would be some time 
before a country walk could be taken with pleasure. 

It was a very long distance to Sackville Street. 
Nelly was very glad her walk ended there for the 
present ; that she was not obliged to go all the way 
to Clontarf on foot. The drive would rest her 
nicely, and then she would be quite ready to himt 
for flowers in the hedges and fields along that nice 
road beyond the Bull. 

" What a queer name to give to any place. I must 
ask the tram man to let mc out when we reach it. 
But what a great wide street this is ! I think I will 
never come to the end of it. And how dark it is 
growing ! Surely night is not coming on so soon; it 
was not late when I left home. Ah, here is the 
tram-car ! " 

Nellie seated herself inside, and told the conductor 
to let her out at the Bull. Presently the business 
ts were left behind, and by-and-by the tramcar 
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passed beneath a railway bridge, and Nellie perceived, 
to her astonishment, a wide stretch of water, with a 
sort of shingle which came up to the low wall along 
the roadside. She had been sitting with her back 
to this wall, so she had not seen the water, but now 
she turned her face to it with pleased, contented eyes. 

She liked the sea when the day was warm and 
sunny, and when the water flowed in gently with 
only its low monotonous murmur ; but should a 
storm come to hurry in the waves to the land, then 
she disliked and feared it. Just now there was a 
* large piece of the stony strand visible, for although 
the tide was coming in, it was yet a long way from 
the shore, and the slow rise and fall of the waves 
as they lapped over one another proclaimed no great 
desire for hurry on their part. And this was just 
as Nellie liked it to be ; she was not afraid of the 
sea as long as it rippled over the sand so gently 
and smoothly. 

By-and-by the third set of bathing boxes along 
the shore were passed, and then, very shortly 
afterwards, the tramcar stopped, and the conductor 
told his child-passenger that the Bull was reached. 
Paying the man her four pennies, for he had 
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demanded the other one, she jumped out and looked 
round her eagerly. She perceived the long bridge 
stretching out into the sea from the road, and beyond 
it the wide patch of grass with the neat-looking white 
houses on it. But that could not be the direction 
she must take in order to find the nice road the 
shopwoman spoke about. What a lonely, desolate 
place it was! 

There was a man. She would question him. No, 
he had turned back again quickly, and the tramcar 
had disappeared altogether. She should have asked 
the conductor to direct her to the road she sought.' 
But the woman had said she was to 'poQS the Bull. 
Ah, of course ; so she must go on farther along this 
road. 

How dark it was growing ! If it should rain, how 
uncomfortable it would be! 

On along the sunless, dusty road the child hurried, 
while the blue had entirely gone out of the sky, and 
instead, there were ugly greyish-black clouds. A 
sharp wind was coming m now from over the water 
and the sea was already losing its peaceful, smiling 
appearance. 

"It will surely rain. Why, there is a big drop!'' 
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exclaimed the dismayed little traveller, standing 
still in the middle of the path. " Now, what 
will I do ? Ought I to go on, or turn back 
home ? What a long, long way I have to go, and 
I did so want to get the flowers for Judy. — Here is 
a woman. I will speak to her. WiU you please tell 
me am I any where near a road with wild flowers 
growing on it?" 

The woman looked down on the child in wonder. 
"You are on the road to Raheny. Are you a stranger 
in these parts? If you are, you had better hurry 
home, and leave the flowers, for it's going to be a 
very stormy, wet night." 

" But I want to ge* the flowers for Judy, who is 
very sick, and who would like them very much." 

" Does she know you're looking for them here ? 
But maybe you live here ? So much the better, if 
you do. Hurry home, and wait till to-morrow." 

"I live in Great Ship Street, Dublin, and this is 
Clontarf, isn't it ? " 

" Turn round, child, and go home as quickly as you 
can. You'll get no flowers this night. Go now, like 
a sensible child. I wonder your mother let ^<^\s. ^^s^jfcs* 
aH this way by yourseli" \ 
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Nellie could make no reply to this last, so she 
stood sorrowfully irresolute, looking up at the good- 
natured face of the woman. 

" Why do you wait ? Td turn back with you 
myself, I declare, if it wasn't that I wfii%t go on to 
Raheny. If you*re long away from home, they'll be 
uneasy about you when they see the rain. I know I 
would, if I was your mother." 

NeUie remembered, for the first time, that Judy 
and Miss Hall would wonder what had kept her so 
long away; and maybe Judy would be made ill 
again if she grew very frightened. Ah, why did she 
not think of this before now? She must indeed 
turn back. 

"Now, child, I can't wait. Are you going to 
hurry home ? If you walk quickly along in a straight 
line, you'll be back again in a couple of hours. But 
dear, dear, that is a very long time, and you'll be 
wet through. What can I do?" and the woman 
paused in indecision. She did not like to let the 
child go on such a long journey by herself, on such 
a night. 

But Nellie, with quick words of thanks, turned 
back and ran along the losA ^.mixX.^, \xsi^^^^ 
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onward by the thought of Judy sitting anxiously 
waiting for her. It was hours since she left home, 
she recollected now with painful clearness. 

Darkness came on with bewildering rapidity, as she 
tried to grope her way along. She had passed the 
village, and before her there lay the long dreary road, 
white and sunlit no longer, but black and cold from 
the down-pouring rain and the bitter wind coming 
in from the sea. 

If the rain would not fall down in such blinding 
sheets she could get on better; but it pushed her 
back so strongly that she thought she could be 
making hardly any progress. The strong wind at 
her side drove the salt spray even into her face, so 
that she not only heard the angry, roaring sea, but 
she felt it. Such a long, lonely road ! 

Here was an opening in the wall leading down to 
the bathing-boxes. She must take shelter in one of 
the boxes ; perhaps the rain would stop after a while. 
She went through the aperture, but she was 
frightened when she saw that the water was so 
close to her. 

" What do you want ? get away," Q.^V\ft.4 <5jsj!so 'jy.V^ys^s^ 
voice above the hissing oi \;\v^ x«asi o\i \5cifc "^'^'^^^ 
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" Please, I only want to shelter for a little while," 
. answered Nellie, astonished and terrified at the 
hoarse, angry sound of the voice, and retreating 
backwards towards the road. 

" Well, then, you'll not do any such thing. My 
boxes aren't for the likes of you ; and, besides, I'm 
going to shut and fasten them. Get away, do you hear?" 

Nellie could not see the woman, but she knew it 
was a woman who was speaking, although the 
accents were rough and coarse. If she could have 
seen the person who was using such an impleasantly 
threatening tone, she might not have been so 
afraid; but as it was she could only go back into 
the rain-washed road, and grope her way along 
again in the darkness. And now, to make the 
uncomfortable journey yet more imcomfortable, she 
was growing frightened at every sound she heard, 
at every dark shadow that seemed darker than the 
general obscurity. 

A solitary fisherman passed, but the footsteps only 
added to her fright. It might be that woman at the 
boxes who was coming after her, she shudderingly 
thought; and she tried to hasten forward more 
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What was that noise like rolling thunder, away 
on in front of her ? And what was that flying red 
flame? She could distinctly see it glaring out 
through the dense blackness. It disappeared. 
Could it be coming up behind her ? Was there no 
place in which she could shelter from the pitiless 
rain and wind? Those noises, and those strange, 
sudden lights were so dreadftil 1 

What was that dark mass at the wall on before 
her there ? Ah, it was the last set of bathing-boxes, 
and straight before her was the railway bridge 
beneath which she had passed in the tramcar. 
Perhaps she could shelter in those boxes for a 
while. But if there should be another hoarse- 
voiced woman in them, what would she do? Yet, 
it would be better to try and seek shelter there. 
Anything would be preferable to that lonely road. 

She turned off from the footpath and went down 
the shelving piece of stone that formed the entrance 
from the public road to the bathing-place. The boxes 
were open, and the sea did not come up so close to 
them as it did to the second set. But, yet, it was 
near enough to make her shiyex ^^^ ^^^>s^ *^^ '^sj-s. 
crept along close to tiie xxsAa ^ciCi^vgsG. ^s^^^^- ^ 
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one hindered her entering the open door of the 
centre one, and seating herself on the damp floor. 
She was utterly weary by this time, and for a 
minute or two the temporary relief thus afforded 
her from the pushing and driving of the wind and 
rain was most soothing. Her eyelids drooped tiredly 
over her pained eyes, and leaning her head back 
against the wooden wall she succumbed to the 
irresistible feeling of drowsiness that had been 
stealing over her for the last hour. 

And the wind and the rain lent their aid as a 
lullaby to the splashing of the sea over the shingle. 




CHAPTER VIIL 

WAITING FOa NELLIE 

? H ! dear, what a dark day it has become. 
Why does that child not return ? I 
only sent her a short way for cotton 
and tape ; she ought to be back by 
now. I know Judy does not like her 
to be sent out by herself, but it was no 
harm for once. I think I will slip on my bonnet and 
shawl, and go and see what has become of her. But 
perhaps I had better not. Judy would imagine 
something serious was the matter if she saw me 
going to look for the child." And Jane returned 
to her employment beside the fire in the Httle 
iimer apartment. 
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"Miss Hall!" called out Judy's voice from the 
other room. 

Jane reluctantly put down her knife and saucepan, 
and answered the summons. She knew very well 
what the girl would say to her, and she had no 
satisfactory reply to give. 

" Well, Judy, what is it, dear ? I was preparing the 
dinner." 

"Isn't Nellie a long time away? Had she far 
to go?" ' 

"No, a very short distance. She will be back 
directly, I am sure. She is just delajdng to look 
into the shop windows. Children never go on an 
errand without wasting twice as much time over 
it as a grown person would take to do it in." 

"But Nellie is a very long time gone. Did she 
know her way quite well?" 

" She did, of course. She has often gone to that 
same shop. The woman who keeps it is a friend 
of mine. Don't fret about the child, she is safe 
enough." 

" I wish she was back again," spoke Judy, 
anxiously, as she turned her face away to the 

idow, and tried to peer out of it down on the 
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street below, as if by so doing she could hasten 
the child's lingering footsteps. 

Jane made no reply for a minute or two ; then she 
said : 

" Will I go and meet her, and tell her to hurry ? " 

" Yes, please. I'm very foolish to be so nervous, 
but what would I do if anything happened to her ? " 

The woman fastened her shawl round her, and, 
tying on her bonnet, went away without further 
conversation to look for Nellie, hoping that she 
might find her somewhere near the house. 

An hour passed, and Judy still sat by the window, 
but her eyes, so tired from straining them in her 
endeavour to see far down the street, were now filled 
with tears of disappointment. She had been waiting 
so patiently all this time, but Nellie had not come. 

And surely that was a splash of rain against the 
window ! " Ah, what would mother say to me now ? 
Little Nellie out in a downpour of rain without 
any umbrella or muffling." 

If somebody should steal the little one over 
again ; somebody who would never think of returning 
her to her parents, as Mary Blake had done. Truly, 
that would be misery. Why did Miss Hall send 
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her out all alone, like that ? How could such a 
young child find her way, when it was difficult 
enough for a grown-up person to do so ? The shop 
Miss Hall mentioned was not far away. An hour 
would take any one there and back, and Nellie had 
been gone three hours, at least. How heavily it 
rained, and how strongly the wind blew. That 
window must be closed. Here was Miss Hall, at 
last. 

" I just came back to tell you that I am going out 
to Clontarf to look for Nellie. The woman in the 
shop says she must have gone out there, for she 
asked most anxiously if there was any country place 
near enough for her to walk to, as she wanted to go. 
Why she wished to go, I cannot imagine. She had 
fourpence which I gave her, and the woman says she 
seemed as if she intended to take the tramcar out, 
so she won't be very tired. But, of course, she must 
walk in to town, and she will find it hard enough to 
do that, though it is a straight road. I will be 
sure to meet lier coming back, except she shelters 
somewhere, and I do not think that would come 
into her head. I will be gone some time, so I will 
the woman in the opposite room to come in and 
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give you your dinner. And you need not fret. She 
is safe enough, no doubt." 

Jane spoke on hurriedly, without giving Judy any 
opportunity of replying, for she saw that the girl 
was almost overcome with horror at the idea of 
Nellie's having wandered away so far, and on such 
a wet, stormy day. The woman knew that she 
herself was much to blame for sending the little one 
out into the streets alone; therefore, she was most 
anxious to get away from the sight of Judy's white 
despairing face and great sorrowful eyes. 

The girl could not reply to the news which Jane 
brought. It seemed too dreadful, now that her fears 
had grown into reality, She had been hoping 
against hope for the last hour. Some one had met 
the child, some of the neigbours perhaps, and delayed 
her on the way ; or Miss Howard might have taken 
her into her house to show her pictures or books. 
But to think that the little one was really far away 
walking along a road that she did not know, and 
walking beneath a pouring rain ! 

There was no escape now from the bare, miserable 
fact that Nellie was wandering alone somewhere, 
without a guide, and without sufficient muffling Xjq^M 
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protect her from the inclemency of the weather. 
Judy leaned her face on the hard window-sill and 
tried to force back the slow, burning tears that filled 
her eyes ; tried to still the pitiless throbbing pain in 
her head. 

" My Nellie ! my dear little Nellie ! TU never 
see you again — never, never again. You'll fall down 
tired on the wet, hard road, and the rain will pour 
on you till there'll be no difterence between you and 
the ground; you'll be so beaten into it. Oh! my 
darling, such an ending to all my bright dreams 
for you 1 " 

" Now, Judy, don't give way like that," said Jane 
reappearing from the inner room, arrayed in a 
waterproof cloak, a pair of goloshes drawn on 
over her boots. /'I will be able to find her very 
soon, and she will not be much the worse for her 
wanderings." 

"Please, don't stop to talk about it. You are 
only wasting time, and maybe she is trying in vain 
to find her way home all this time." 

" You will really make yourself ill, Judy, and that 
would be quite too bad, after all the sickness you 
have had. I will hurry my very best, my dear — 
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do not make yourself ill again. I do love you, 
though you have no love for any one but Nellie now. 
It would hurt me more than you can think, if you 
should sit crying and moaning over Nellie all the 
time I will be away." The woman wiped her eyes 
hastily as she spoke, and turned away to leave 
the room. 

In her all-absorbing love for Nellie, Judy felt that 
she had been selfish in taking Jane Hall's kindness 
and affection, and giving her nothing in return. 
She certainly was grateful to the woman, and perhaps 
she had even some love for her, though not of a 
very intense nature. She owed something for the 
care and attention that had been bestowed on her so 
freely, by a total stranger ; therefore, now she recalled 
Jane, who was just closing the door. 

" Please, Miss Hall, don't think that all my love is 
given to Nellie. I do indeed feel very grateful to you. 
YouVe been very kind to us both ever since mother 
died. I do love you a little, and Tm going to try 
and love you more. Tm sure it'll be very easy to 
love you, because you are so kind and forgiving to 
me. I often and often say wrong things to you 
when I get very anxious about Nellie's friends, but 
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I've asked God to help me to watch my tongue, 
so that I'll not say them any more. And yoii*ll hunt 
for Nellie, knowing that I do love you, and that 
ril love you more by-and-by — even if you don't 
find NeUie." 

Jane made no reply. She stooped down and 
kissed the girl's forehead, and then she hurried 
out, weeping bitterly all the way down the stairs. 
Her own evil-doing and hypocrisy compared with 
Judy's nobleness of character caused her to feel 
miserable and repentant. But, withal, she was not 
sufficiently repentant to confess her deception, and 
to make amends while yet there was time. 

Judy wondered what she would do during the 
long time Jane would require to go to Clontarf 
and return again. Miss Howard had already visited 
her to-day, so that pleasure could not be looked 
forward to ; in fact, there was nothing for her to do 
but to wait — to wait as patiently and as quietly as 
she could. If she only had some book to read, or 
some work to do ; anything would be preferable to 
such perpetual thinking. She had closed the window 
to keep out the rain, and now she drew her chair 
closer to it, and pressed her face against the cool 
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glass. The street was so far below her that she was 
obliged to strain her eyes in order to discern distinctly 
the people passing to and fro on the footpath. 

But it was too soon yet to look for Miss Hall; 
she could hardly have gone as far as Sackville 
Street. What long hours must intervene before it 
would be time to expect her coming? The window 
panes were becoming quite covered with the rain- 
drops; she could no longer count them. The street 
was all muddy now, and it was white and dusty a 
short while ago. How heavy that shower must have 
been ! But it was more than a mere shower, for it 
rained still. 

The common stairs in the house would be very 
dirty this week with all the men and women and 
little children going up and down them with their 
muddy feet. It was Miss Hall's turn to wash them, 
or have them washed. How disgusted she would 
beat their unclean condition; she was so neat and 
tidy in all her arrangements. Very particular she 
was always about house-keeping and house-cleaning, 
as befitted a quiet, respectable single woman. No 
wonder all the ladies liked her so well, and were 
so kind to her. She deserved it. 
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And surely she was a good Christian woman, 
Did not Miss Howard say she was? Why then 
was there that almost unacknowledged doubt 
lurking within her on the subject, Judy wondered. 
Sometimes she felt a sort of wonder concerning the 
hind of Christianity the woman professed ; but the 
girl was too humble-minded, too conscious of her own 
unworthiness, to doubt any one's claim to be called 
" Christian." Whenever she was inclined to be angry 
with Miss Hall, or whenever she felt irritated because 
she could not arouse the woman sufficiently to cause 
her to exert herself in the proposed search for Nellie's 
parents, she tried to forget for a time anything that 
could foster so uncharitable a spirit. If she allowed 
it to obtain the mastery over her, she would be no 
longer a Christian in the true sense of that word. 

What a good little follower of Christ Nelhe was ! 
But where was the child now ? 

Judy was immediately reminded of her anxiety 
on the little one's account, and she had been 
endeavouring to keep all such thoughts away, 
knowing that the hours would be more unbearable 
if the one painful subject were ever present with 
her. How long Miss Hall had been out already ! 
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What was that ? Surely it must have been a knock 
against the door. Yes, there it was repeated. Judy 
roused herself up quickly, and called out in a trembling 
voice, — "Come in." 

The woman from the opposite room entered. "Miss 
Hall asked me to come and give you your dinner when 
ours was over, so Tve come." 

" Thank you," answered Judy, when she had 
recovered from her disappointment at finding that it 
was no one bringing news of Nellie ; " but I don't 
think I want any dinner. I don't feel a bit hungry." 

" You'll be better if you take something to eat,'* 
urged the woman kindly. " You would'nt like to be 
sick again." 

" No, indeed ; Miss Hall has had trouble enough 
with me. I'll eat some dinner, if you think it'll keep 
me from being sick, and feeling bad." 

" Yes, that it will," was the prompt reply. " When 
people have trouble and sickness, if they'd eat and 
drink as usual they'd be able to help themselves a 
little, and they'd not be a nuisance to their friends." 

Judy was rather astonished but she was also 
impressed by this unexpected view of the subject. 
She was doubtful of the correctness of the woman's 
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statement, but she resolved she would cat her dinner. 
Accordingly she partook of a portion of the meal that 
was spread out neatly enough on the little table beside 
her. The good-natured neighbour then retired, 
expressing a hope that Judy would not 6et, or annoy 
herself beforehand ; it would be just as well to wait 
until the sorrow ctriaiidy came. The girl smiled to 
herself at the advice. It was so easy for any one not 
interested in the matter to talk thus calmly. Why 
what else was there for her to think of through all the 
tedious hours ? There was not a sound of any kind 
to distract her attention. Nothing but the ceaseless 
pattering of the rain on the glass, and the fitful 
moaning and sighing of the wind. 





CHAPTER IX. 

THE KJXTj policeman. 

^ H£ storm of wind and rain had at length 
abated somewhat. The tide flowing in to 
the shingly Clontarf shore wore a milder, 
gentler appearance ; the angry foam on its 
broad surface was disappearing. An hour 
had passed away since Nellie found a tem- 
porary relief from her troubles in sleep. Now she 
awakened suddenly, feeling an unpleasant chill creeping 
over her. She rose with difficulty from her cramped 
position, and going to the entrance of her wooden 
house of refuge, perceived with inexpressible relief 
that the rain was not nearly so heavy, and that the 
wind had ceased to blow so fuiiow^^. 
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Gladly she re-ascended the Hat stone pathwajr, and 
walked out into the road. She knew it was fior 
advanced in the night; she must try and push on 
towards home without further delay. But what 
sorrow there must be in that home ! She wished 
earnestly that she had not gone on that foolish search 
for wild flowers. Instead of giving Judy pleasure, as 
she had hoped to do, she had given her intense pain« 

As these sad thoughts tiUed the child's mind, she 
began to weep silently, and that only added to her 
misery. Her eyes and head pained her so much that 
she could scarcely grope her way onwards, although 
she walked close by the wall which ran along the edge 
of the road next the water. By keeping on this side 
she was in less danger of going astray, because there 
were no turnings to puzzle her, as there were on the 
opposite side. 

But still the road was very lonely ; she had not yet 
reached that part of it near the city where the houses 
were close together, and where there were lamps to 
shed some light oiit on the intense gloom of the night. 
The frightened feeling came back to her as she almost 
ran on, starting aside at any man or woman who 
passed, or at any tall waving tree that stood in gaunt 
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fashion peering over the boundary line ot some 
private garden, or some field. When she did arrive at 
the houses, how would she find her way to Sackville 
Street ? If she were only safely there, the remainder 
of the home journey would seem as nothing. 

Ah ! what was that ? Only a dog crossing the road. 

How dreadful it was to be walking all alone along a 
dark country road, while the sea moaned on one side, 
and the trees waved, and shadowy forms stared at you 
from out the gloom on the other ! 

Early to-day the sun was shining and the sky was 
blue, and this same country place, this same sea, and 
these same spectre trees looked happy and smiling 
beneath the caresses of the soft west wind. 

At last the houses were reached, and Nellie became 
more hopeful, although she could not get rid of that 
painful sensation in all her limbs, . probably caused by 
sitting in a cramped position on a damp floor. If it 
were not for these uncomfortable pains she might 
have been home much sooner. She had taken such a 
long time to walk from the railway bridge to the other 
side of the road where the houses were. 

Having arrived so far, she must now ask for 
directions before trying to proceed further. Summon- 
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ing up all her failing courage she knocked timidly at 
the door of one of the nearest of the houses. There 
was no answer to the knock. Again she tried. Yet 
no response ; and the rain was commencing anew. 
Leaving the door she went to the next one and 
renewed her attempt there to gain admittance. She 
was more successful this time. It was opened very 
slightly, and a voice demanded what she wanted. 

" Will you please tell me which is the road into 
Sackville Street?" 

" I can't tell you ; Tm a stranger myself." And the 
door was shut unceremoniously in the face of the 
eager child. 

For a minute or two she stood in blank, despairing 
disappointment; then she cowered down in the shadow 
of the house and wept bitterly. Surely she would 
never reach home, she would never see Judy again. 
And she had been hurrying on so hopefully, thinking 
that her troubles would end when she came in sight 
of the houses. 

But if she sat there she would indeed never find 
the way home. Rising to her feet again, slowly and 
painfully, she crossed the street and turned down the 
road to the left ; the road she was almost sure would 
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lead her into Sackville Street Walking on very 
eebly now, she began to grow unutterably weary; 
the noise of the occasional cars, and the tramp of 
busy feet along tlie faintly lighted footpaths confused 
her greatly. She wondered if she would ever arrive 
at that great wide thoroughfare she had quitted 
so gaily in the morning while the sim was shining 
brightly. 

Coming unexpectedly in contact with a pile ol 
boxes that were outside the gate of a store-house, she 
hurt her head severely, so severely that she staggered 
up against the gate almost senseless. Suddenly a hand 
was laid on her shoulder, and a rough, but kind, voice 
asked: 

" What are you doing here, little one ? Get away 
home as- fast as you can. That won't do for a shelter; 
they'll be opening the gate directly and putting away 
them empty casks." 

Nellie looked up at the speaker, and dimly 
recognized that it was some one she had seen before, 
but she could not recollect where. Yet, because the 
man spoke gently to her, she felt in her present 
forlorn condition as if a friend had come to her. 
Stretching out her hand to him, she said entreatingly: 
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" Bring me home to Judy. Oh ! please, bring me 
home." 

The man, who was in the garb of a policeman, stooped 
down to look more closely at the child, when he 
exclaimed, " I knew I'd seen you before ! You are 
the same little girl that lost your way one day in 
Stephen's Green. Your sister was with you, and you 
were looking for Great Ship Street. How did you 
come here now, so very far from your place ? 

" I — I wanted to get flowers for Judy, and it came 
on rain, and I couldn't get them. And — and," here 
the faint voice grew quite indistinct by reason of 
the fast-coming tears she had no longer power to 
keep back. 

"There, there, never mind telling me anything 
now. Come with me to my house close by here, and 
we'll hear what my wife says." 

Lifting her up in his strong arms, he carried her 
along swiftly in the direction of his home, his steps 
hastened by the knowledge that her clothes were 
heavy from the rain which had been pouring down 
on her unprotected head all the evening. 

When he reached the house in which he lived, he 
quickly mounted the long stairs, and pushing open a 
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door on the first landing entered into a brightly- 
lighted comfortable-looking room. 

" Here, Susan, undress this child, and get some- 
thing to revive her. Poor little thing! She has 
forgotten her troubles for the present." 

The woman came forward and took the burden 
from her husband's extended arms, and hastened to 
do his bidding, asking at the same time, with natural 
enough curiosity, where he had found the child, and 
who she was. While he was answering her, she did 
not desist from her kindly task to listen to him, so 
that in a few minutes Nellie was undressed, and 
placed in a warm bed. 

She opened her eyes presently, and gazed around 
her in bewilderment. At first she thought she was 
at home in Jane Hall's room. Then she remembered 
the damp cold wooden shed beside the water, in 
which she slept so soundly. Perhaps she was there ? 
No, for she was warm and comfortable, and there 
was no sound of waves in her ears. 

" You're better now, aren't you, little one ? Don't 
you feel warm and rested ? " 

" Oh, I know where I am," she cried out, in sudden 
excitement, apparently disregarding tlv^ o^^^^^^ssis* 
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put to her by the man. " But I should not be lying 
here when Judy may be ill with fear for me. Please 
let me get up and dress, and take me home. I am a 
great deal better, thank you. Indeed I am quite well. 
Let me get up and go with the kind policeman ;" and 
she held out her arms to the woman. 

" Lie still, dear. You could never walk to-night ; 
you would be sick if I let you get up and go out, and 
then they would be still more miserable at home. 
They are frightened enough, I am sure, and you 
wouldn't like to give them any more pain." 

" No, I wouldn't like to give them any more pain, 
but how can I prevent it by staying here. All this 
time they will be looking for me, thinking that some- 
thing dreadful has happened. Why can't I go to them?" 

" Because you got such a severe wetting that I am 
afraid you will have a bad cold, and if you went out 
into the damp streets now, you might be ill with a worse 
sickness than a cold. My husband will go to Ship 
Street and tell your sister that you are safe here, and 
that we'll bring you home to morrow or next day, if 
you're able to be moved. That will stop their anxiety ; 
so you can go to sleep quietly, and try and send away 
the sickness if it's coming on." 
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" Thank you, you are very kind to me. But, please, 
will you tell Miss Hall not to let Judy come to me, 
even if she wants it ever so much." 

" Yes, 111 tell her that, and 111 say that my wife 
wiU bring you home to-morrow. Now I must hurry 
and go." 

" Oh ! yes, please, hurry, and give Judy my love, and 
tell her I hope she'll forgive me for being so naughty." 

The man nodded, and smiled at her as he passed 
out of the door, and closed it softly behind him. 

" It was so good of that policeman to find me. 
What would I have done if he had not come to me 
then ?" 

" Yes, it was a fortunate thing. But go to sleep 
now, like a good child. Excitement is bad for you." 

" I just want to say my prayers first ; I always do 
before I go to sleep. I am sure God sent the police- 
man to me." 

"Do you Kke to say your prayers?" asked the 
woman, looking with curious eyes at NeUie's glad 
peaceful face. 

"Yes, I do, because you know Jesus loves me 
When I have been naughty, I just ask Him to forgive 
me, and I know He does. — After all I u^^^xl *^\. *^ic^ 
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His wife answered nothing, but she held out her 
hand to him, and they knelt down by the bedside 
and offered their first prayer together. 

And the tired child slumbered on, all unconscions 
of the happy results that had been produced in that 
small household by her simple child-love to God, 
her unquestioning faith in His power and tender, 
protecting care. 
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GOOD NEWS AFTER PAINFUL SUSPENSE. 

ANE HALL was standing on the stairs lead- 
ing up to her room ; standing with a 
shadowed face, and eyes that were almost 
blmd from excess of weepmg. She was 
afraid to go to Judy and tell her that 
Nellie had not been found. What now 
was to be done, the woman did not know. On her 
way home from Clontarf she had gone to Miss 
Howard, who was out at the time, and left a message 
for her, asking her to come at once to great Ship 
Street. But until Miss Howard did come, it was 
certain that nothing more could be done, and it was 
w ten o'clock — time for every one to be in bed. 
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Slowly and reluctantly she climbed up the stairs 
until she reached the door of her own room; then 
she stood still and listened. She could hear no 
sound within the apartment. Judy was evidently 
all alone, and there was no light. 

At last Jane was beside the little table, and gazing 
down with astonished eyes at the sleeping Judy 
There was not a trace of trouble or unrest on the 
girl's smooth white brow. No wonder the woman 
stood andlooked, scarcely beUeving the evidence of 
her senses. She had expected that by this time 
Judy's grief would have so worn her out that she 
would be quite ill. But, instead of such being the 
case, the girl did not seem as if she had grieved at 
all for her little cherished Nellie. 

A few hours ago Judy's face was sad enough, and 
her eyes then had no notion of closing calmly in 
sleep. Could any one have brought good news to 
the girl of her lost darhng ? No, that would have 
been almost impossible, except, indeed, the child had 
wandered off in some other direction. She might 
not have gone to Clontarf. 

While Miss Hall thus meditated, Judy opened her 
eyes and looked up at her. 
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" Have you brought Nellie back to me T The 
eager question came almost before the girl had 
recognized Miss Hall. 

" No," slowly and with pained reluctance spoke the 
woman. " But do not lose hope. I have left word 
for Miss Howard to come, and then you can tell her 
all about Nellie, and your anxiety to find her parents. 
She will be so interested in the story that I am sure 
she will do her best to have the child found, if, indeed, 
she is really lost. Your poor mother could not be 
angry with you, I think, for telling the secret to Miss 
Howard." 

Jane hoped that she might be able to divert Judy's 
thoughts from dwelling too despairingly on the sad fact 
that Nellie had not been found. She hoped that 
this acquiescence in the girl's ardent desire, so often 
expressed, might have the effect of drawing away her 
attention from the disappointing reply, which was 
the only one that could be given to her anxious 
question. 

Contrary to her fears, Judy did not break out into 
lamentations. Whatever she might feel, she did not 
give any outward sign that she was suffering. She 
^ merely said quietly : 
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" You are right. We will wait until Miss Howard 
comes, and then I'll tell her everything about Nellie. 
But you must be wet and tired. You were very kind 
and good to go such a long way on such ^ night." 

" Very good ! No, but if I could only have found 
the child !" exclaimed Jane, with a burst of remorse- 
ful tears. " It is all my fault that she is lost ; and 
your gentleness and patience now makes it worse for 
me. Why don't you say the things to me that I 
deserve T 

"IVe nothing cross or ugly to say to you," answered 
the girl gently, as she looked up with pitying tenderness 
into Jane's face." It wasn't your fault. How could 
you know that Nellie would take it into her head to 
go wandering when you had sent her on a message ? 
And you've been out in the rain a long, long while. 
I who should have been hunting for her have been 
here dreaming beautiful dreams all about Jesus, and 
His home that He had. for a time in the lovely land 
of Judea. Oh, it was comforting thinking about it 1 
and I prayed that whatever would happen I mightn't 
be cross or impatient, or say ugly things to you. 
We'll wait quietly till Miss Howard comes. We can 
. do nothing else, you know." 
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Jane made no answer, but slowly gathering 
together her wet muffling, she went into the inner 
room, pondering on the words Judy had uttered. 

An hour passed away, and Judy sat gazing mourn- 
fully now and again towards the door, as she awaited 
Miss Howard's coming. 

Was that a knock ? 

Yes ; at last there was some one with a message. 
But it was only two hesitating knocks. That could 
not be Miss Howard. 

Jane, who had also heard the knocking, appeared 
from the inner room to answer the summons. To 
her astonishment, a policeman stood without. 

*' Are you Miss Hall T 

" Yes," answered Jane, but she could add no other 
words, so amazed and startled was she. 

" I bring you news of your little girl Nellie, who 
has been missing for some hours." 

" What does he say ? Ask him to come in, please, 
Miss Hall," called out Judy, whose sense of hearing 
was painfully keen just then. 

"He says he knows something about Nellie/* 
answered the woman, all eagerness now, as she 
beckoned to the man to come into the room* 
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" That is Judy, her sister, and she wants to hear all 
you know." 

*' Is that Judy ? Td hardly recognize her, she's so 
changed. Your little sister's quite safe, at home in 
my place. My wife wouldn't let her out again to-night, 
for fear she'd be laid up sick. She was drenched 
through and through, having been out in Clontarf in all 
the downpour. Now she's comfortably in bed, and to- 
morrow my wife'll bring her home to you, none the 
worse, I hope, for her wanderings." 

" Please, won't you sit down and just tell us all 
about it. I remember you now, quite well. You're 
the kind policeman who told us the way when we lost 
it one day in Stephen's Green." 

" I have children of my own, and T do love children 
so it's always a pleasure to talk to them. Now 
I'll tell you all about Nellie. She desired me to 
give her love to Judy, and to ask her to forgive 
her for being so naughty. That's the first part of 
the story." 

Judy smiled lovingly and gladly. That message 
was so like Nellie. 

" You must have had a dreadful time of it, knowing 
that she was a stranger to the places round DubUxji^-^ 
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and especially when the rain and the wind came," the 
man said, when he had finished his short recital. 

" yes, you can hardly have any idea of how we 
suffered," responded Miss Hall now, with a sigh of in- 
tense relief that all had ended so well 

" I must be going, and you must rest easy and sleep, 
like a good child so that Nellie won't think she has 
made you ill by her wanderings in search of wild 
flowers." 

Judy promised to do the man's bidding, and when 
many thanks and expressions of heartfelt gratitude 
had been bestowed on him, he took his departure. 

" Now, Judy, go to bed, and I will ask the woman's 
son opposite to take a message for me to Miss Howard. 
She need not now come out on such a disagreeable 
night. We will have a quiet night's rest after all. 
And Judy," continued the woman, hesitatingly, as she 
helped the girl to undress, " don't mind sa)dng any- 
thing to Miss Howard about Nellie's being a stolen 
child. It would be so bad for me, as well as for the 
memory of Mary Blake, if all the story came out. The 
ladies would say I ought to have told about it at 
once; they would say I was sheltering a wicked 
woman, and countenancing her wickedness. I am sure 
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you would not wish to do me an injury," and Jane hur- 
riedaway before there could be any answer to her words. 
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What a glad meeting there was on the next day 
between Judy and Nellie ! The little one related all 
her adventures, and Jane HalPs tears flowed fast as 
she heard of the miserable, weary journey in from 
Clontarf, under the pouring rain. When she came to 
think of it, she wondered how it was that the child 
had not taken some illness after such exposure to the 
storm and rain. It certainly was astonishing, the 
woman concluded, as she went out to buy the day's 
provisions, and to return the sewing which she had 
finished. 

Nellie, thus left alone with Judy, sat down and 
rested her head on the girl's lap. " It was so dread- 
ful when I thought I should never see you again 
Judy. I don't want to find my father and mother, if 
I cannot have you too ; you ought to have a nice father 
and mother for yourself, for you are the same as me." 

"No, dear, there's a great difference between us. 
I'll never, never have a real father and mother. But 
I'm afraid you'll not be much better off. Miss Hall 
gave me leave to tell Miss Howard all about you^ and 
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now she says I am to keep the secret still. She says 
the ladies would think her a wicked woman for keep- 
ing such a secret. I'm sure mother wanted it all 
made public. I don't understand Jane Hall one bit ; 
she's making some mistake about the whole affair. — 
Look up, Nellie ! Here's Miss Howard !" 

But Nellie was so ashamed of herself for having 
been the cause of so much trouble and sorrow through 
her want of thought, that she was not inclined to 
welcome her kind friend as warmly as usual. 

"My dear Nellie," spoke Miss Howard, as she 
greeted the child most affectionately, " how glad I am 
to see you safe and well ! What a fright you gave 
Judy ! " 

" I am so sorry. I never stopped to think that she 
would be frightened. I wanted to get the flowers for 
her, and — I never got them after all." 

" Never mind, dear," answered Miss Howard, as she 
gently soothed the troubled child ; " I will help you 
to find some flowers for Judy. The next free day 
that I have I will take you out to a friend's place in 
the country, where you can obtain as many wild 
flowers as you like. But supposing we wait until 
Judj is able to go with us ? That would be better 
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still, I can see by your sparkling eyes. Well, in about 
a week she will be able to come, and we will start off 
on the very first fine day after that. This lady has 
no children. She had a little child, but she lost it 
years ago ; so she is all alone now. But she is very 
fond of children, and I know she will be glad to see 
you. I will write and tell her that we are going out 
to visit her. Now then, I must say 'good bye.' I 
will see you on Sunday, Nellie." And with a farewell 
smile the lady went away. 

" Did you hear that the lady in the country lost 
child years ago ?" asked Nellie, all excited, almost be- 
fore Miss Howard had had time to close the door. 

"Yes," Judy replied smiling sadly enough at the 
child's eagerness ; " but she lost it by death. It's not 
likely that it was stolen." 

"Was that what Miss Howard meant ?" said Nellie, 
as the sudden light died out of her face. " Well, no 
matter. There is a worse sorrow than not finding my 
parents." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



A HAPPY DAY. 



3 WEEK pasued away. At last the much- 
desired bright day camu on which Judy 
and NeUie were to be taken to the country. 
" ITie real country where there are trees, 
and cows, and plenty of corn-flowers," as 
Judy expressed it. Miss Howard had 
engaged a jaunting-car to bring them to the place, 
because the walk would be very much too long, 
and an open conveyance would not hide from them 
any of the beauty of the surrounding country. 

Nellie was very Borry that the kind lady who had 
invited them out to the farm would not be there her- 
self. 'I'ho illness of some member of her family obliged 
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her to go away to another part of Ireland. But she 
had left directions with the housekeeper that the 
visitors should receive every attention, so that her un- 
avoidable absence should not interfere with the 
promised pleasure to Miss Howard's young favourites. 

The drive to the farm was delightful; Judy was 
almost quite contented. There were green fields on 
every side of her, there were tall trees forming a per- 
fect shade in some parts of the road, and away in the 
distance, standing up vaingloriously amid the golden 
grain, she could see the nodding heads of the scarlet 
poppies. The horse was a well-fed, strong one, and 
he carried them along quickly and pleasantly. Judy 
felt as if she was being borne rapidly through the air, 
and the swift motion caused the blood to course 
through her veins with pleasurable excitement. Al- 
though the day was really hot, and even sultry, the 
heat did not oppress the delicate girl ; on the contrary, 
it seemed only to add to the charm of that perfect 
summer hohday. 

At length the farm was reached, and Miss Howard, 
with Judy and Nellie, were warmly welcomed by a 
smiling-faced old woman, who annoimced that her 
mistress had left orders that the voung visitors should 
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amuse themselves as they liked, and go just where 
they liked ; all the place was to be free to them. 

But first, before they began their outdoor amuse- 
ments, they were led into a long, low dining-room, 
where the hght came in through rich stained windows 
and fell in crimson and purple shadows on the oaken 
floor. It was a curious, old-fashioned apartment, 
with a long brown side-board standing against the 
wall, ornamented with quaint-looking figures, and 
groups of cows and sheep, and bunches of wheat and 
flowers. In the centre of the room was the table, on 
which was spread a tastefully-arranged lunch com- 
posed of true country fare. Miss Howard, Judy, and 
Nellie seated themselves gladly enough, and partook 
of what was laid before them, while the old house- 
keeper insisted on attending on them, Judy wondered 
at everything, and enjoyed everything heartily, — but it 
did seem strange, having a respectable-looking woman 
like that waiting on her as if she were a lady, and not 
a poor stolen girl whose parents would never be found. 
And then, too, it seemed wrong to be sitting at table 
with Miss Howard. Why, Jane Hall would not do 
that, and she was a very respectable, quiet-living 
woman. 
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Presently, when the luncheon was over, the house- 
keej)er led Judy and Nellie out where they saw the 
cocks and hens, and the many ducks and turkeys that 
crowded the farm-yard. 

" Are there fields here with wild flowers in them ? " 
asked Nellie, as they left the fowls behind them, and 
wandered away in the direction of the dairy. 

" Yes, there are two belonging to my mistress ; you 
would get plenty of flowers in them. You could 
gather a pretty enough bunch of the blue flowers 
and pansies, with bright poppies, and some of the 
woodbine to make a scent. Do you want the 
flowers ? " 

" Before we go home, if I might find some, I would 
be very glad. May I, please ? " 

" Yes, certainly, dear," answered the smiling old 
woman, looking down on the child's eager upturned 
face. " You and your sister can go and look about at 
everything and take what you like. We have lots of 
apples since last year stowed away in the hay loft. If 
you are a good climber, you can moimt the ladder and 
help yourself to as many as you can carry away with 
you. You will have to bring some for your sister, too. 
You are not able to walk much to exert yourself yet, 
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poor dear/' and she turned kindly to Judy. "Your 
face says you have been very iD." 

"Yes, I was sick for a long time," replied Judy; "but 
Tm nearly well now. Indeed, I think I'm quite well, 
only Miss Howard tells me not to do too much, 
because I'm not really strong." 

" The lady is quite right ; you are not yet strong. — 
I will leave you both to amuse yourselves for a while, 
as I must go and see after my kitchen maid. I left 
Miss Howard writing a letter. I will see if I can do 
anything for her." And, with a parting nod, the old 
woman slowly retraced her steps towards the house. 

Judy stood still and gazed all around her with a 
most contented smile. " Nellie, do you remember my 
saying to you that we'd go some day into the country 
and have a really good time ? Now that day has 
come, and isn't it good ? ^' 

Nellie gave a glad assent to that question of Judy's, 
that was hardly a question after all — their enjoyment 
was so apparent and undoubted. 

Away into the sun-filled fields, where the grain was 
growing high, they wandered, while all around were 
the sounds of the humming of bees and the buzzing 
of files, all seemingly intent on making the most of 
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the fleeting, golden hours. A narrow path enclosed 
the fields, so that the gram might not be trodden 
down by the footsteps of the people walking through 
them. To this tiny road kept Judy and Nellie most 
carefully. It would be such a cruel thing, they thought, 
if any one should trample upon that beautiful yellow 
grain and cause its loveliness to be laid low on the 
ground. They had a hedge on their right hand as 
they walked along, and in it, here and there, peeped 
out pale, pretty roses, while tangled masses of briar 
and woodbme perfumed the faint, soft breeze. 

Nellie did, indeed, find the flowers she had so 
desired. The red poppies bent over their heads 
towards her, as she stretched out her hand gladly to 
them, while side by side with them were tall blue 
flowers, and, lower down, humble purple pansies. 
And then, in the meadow near the house, were simple 
little daisies, and long reaches of golden kingcups. 

Ah, what a beautiful nosegay she could make ! 

" I will not gather them now,'' she said to Judy, as 
they turned back towards the farmyard. "They 
might wither if they were plucked too soon. — Why 
Judy, you look ever so much better ; just as if you 
were going to be quite well, at last !" 
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" So I am, dear. Though Tm sure you thmk I've 
been a long time about it." 

"No; I don't mean that. But it will be so nice to 
have you well." 

Judy smiled affectionately at the child's earnest 
tone; then she proposed a return towards the great, 
cool dairy, where large vessels were standing in 
readiness to receive the evening's milk. 

Nellie was very willing to go, for she was growing 
just a little tired and thirsty. On the way they met 
the housekeeper, coming to call them in to an 
early tea. 

"You have been a long time away, children. I 
suppose between the favourite wild flowers," and she 
looked at Nellie, "and all the other country attrac- 
tions, you have had enough to amuse you, so that you 
did not feel the hours passing." 

" We thought we were only a short while away," 
responded Judy. "I hope we did not keep you waitings 
or that Miss Howard did not want us for anything ? " 

" No, Miss Howard only wants you to have as much 
enjoyment as you possibly can. Do not be uneasy 
dear ; you have only been trying to do what we hope 
you will succeed in doing. But you are a good girl to 
think of other people." 
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"Miss Howard is very kind and good to us," 
quickly replied Judy, shrinking from the commenda- 
tory words. 

" Yes, I am sure you speak just the truth, child. 

She must be kind to you, for she is always like that 

I was a poor woman, making a small sum of money 

weekly by sewing for the shops, when Miss Howard 

first visited me. I was in her district, she said, and 

so she came to see me. In my yoimger days I had 

been a schoolmistress down in the north, and I had a 

good deal of money then, and a pretty house and 

garden. But I lost it all through the badness of a 

step-brother. Then I became very ill, and could 

engage in no active work for a long time, and so I got 

very poor. Then Miss Howard came. After she had 

paid me four or five visits, she told me that a friend 

of hers had taken a farm in the country, and was in 

want of a housekeeper, and would I accept the 

situation? My duties would be hght, for the lady had 

no family, and resided chiefly in town. You may be 

sure I gladly accepted the offer, and here I have been 

ever since ; — that is two years ago now. That little 

story will show you some more of the goodness of 

Miss Howard." 
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"Well, dear children, have you had a pleasant 
ramble. Was I not selfish remaining in the house 
occupied with my own business, while I left you to 
entertain yourselves ? But I thought that you might 
like to be alone for a while. Now I am going to take 
you out to see the cows milked. We will have tea 
first, and start for the meadows afterwards." 

Judy and Nellie both assured the lady with glad 
thanks that they had had great pleasure, and that 
they would very much like seeing the cows milked. 
In reality, Judy had been wishing that she might be 
asked to go to the meadows, and see the over-flowing 
pails of milk brought in and laid in the big clean 
vessels standing ready to receive the white, foamy 
liquid. It would be a source of amusement and 
delight to Nellie also, and perhaps Miss Howard 
understood this, for she made no unnecessary delay 
over the tea, and they were all very soon in the fields, 
watching the maids as they carried their pails, and 
little wooden stools, and sat down beside each mild, 
patient-looking cow. 

" Was the mother of those children a very superior 
person. Miss ? " asked the housekeeper, when she and 
Miss Howard were left alone. 
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" No, indeed, she did not strike me as being either 
very superjor or very wise. I imagine from what 
Jane Hall told me of her after her death that she 
was not over- wise; in fact, that she was rather 
simple-minded. But these children often puzzle me, 
especially the younger one. She speaks and acts 
quite unlike other children in her rank in life. 
Certainly, they do not at all seem to have 
anything in common with their kind protector, 
Jane Hall." 

"I noticed that the little one was very dififerent 
from what I expected, and in some things the other 
one is also different. Thev are the children of the 
Avoman who died, I think you said ? " 

"Yes. They came over from England with their 
mother on some private business connected with the 
woman's husband." 

Judy and Nellie then returned to Miss Howard, and 
announced that they were going to see the milk put 
away in the dairy. 

" Very well ; we will go with you. And now I am 
afraid that we have come to the end of this pleasant 
day. It has been pleasant to me also, though you 
look doubtful about that, Judy. I have been resting 
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quietly in that delightful dining-room, with the 
windows open, and the cool, pure breezy blowing in 
on me. I feel so invigorated, that to-morrow I will 
be able to continue the visiting and teaching of my 
poorer friends with renewed activity of mind and 
body. I am not so young as I once was," and she 
smiled at Judy; "so 1 need rest to keep me in 
working order. One cannot so well speak words of 
love and good cheer to the sick and dying, and teach 
cheerfully and with pleasure a number of girls, if 
there be not a healthy, rested state of body and mind. 
Remember that, dear, if you should ever be called 
upon to work in any important field of labour for 
Jesus. Some work for Him, you will do, but it may 
not be of such a nature as mine. — Now, then, shall we 
go and get those apples Martha promised to us, and 
then wrap ourselves up and start for Dublin? But 
we were going to see the milk put away. I was 
almost forgetting that." 

The dairy was visited, and duly wondered at and 
admired; after which Nellie climbed the ladder 

« 

leaning against the queer little door of the hay loft, 
and took as many apples as could fit into a hamper, 
which the housekeeper had found for them in the 
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store-room. When this was satisfactorily arranged, 
the child rushed off to the fields, and soon returned 
with a large nosegay of Judy's favourites. 

Then, after a quiet drive through the cool, sheltered 
roads, Jane Hall's abode in Great Ship Street was 
reached. And thus the happy day came to an end. 






CHAPTER XII. 

THE WEEKS BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS. 

T is of no use," said Jane Hall to Judy ; " ] 
do not remember the name correctly, 
Going to try and find out people whose 
name I do not know, would be ridiculous/' 
More than three months had passed 
away since the day spent in the coimtry 
by Miss Howard and her young favourites. It was 
the evening of a sultry day, and Judy and Nellie 
were sitting by the open window, while Jane Hall 
sewed busily beside them. A lady, who was quite a 
stranger to them, had just left the room. She had 
come to offer Judy some easy, temporary workj 
because the girl had been most anxious to help Miss 
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Hall by earning money. Miss Howard knew of this 
earnest wish, so she made enquiries on the subject 
among her friends, and the result was that Judy 
obtained what she desired. 

" Then we can't look for her parents at all," said 
Judy, in reply to Jane's remark. 

"Well, I do not exactly mean that," answered 
Jane. She did not quite like to put down all the 
girl's hopes at once. She wished both Nellie and 
Judy to understand by degrees that it was useless for 
them to make any more trouble about this all- 
engrossing theme of conversation. She wanted them 
to get accustomed to the idea of living with her 
always, and following out Miss Howard's plan for 
them. But her affection for Judy, such as it was, 
made her feel sorry, and even pained, when she saw 
that look of despondency and disappointment come 
into the pale, grave face of the girl; and it always 
did appear there when doubt was expressed con- 
cerning the ultimate success of the search for Nellie's 
parents. 

" I mean that we must wait patiently for a while 
longer, until I try if I can find the paper, or remem- 
ber the name," Jane continued. " Why, one would 
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suppose that you greatly disliked living here with 
me, even for a short time. I am sure I have done 
my best to please you both, and to make you 
comfortable; yet it seems that all my efforts have 
been of no use at all." 

" Now, Miss Hall, I don't wish to say anything like 
that," replied Judy quickly. " You are very kind to 
us, and we really are very thankful to you. But I 
think it would be wrong not to look for Nellie's 
parents. There has been sin enough without our 
adding more to it by unnecessary delay. If we found 
Nellie's people, then I could live with you always, and 
she could come and see us." 

Nellie objected greatly to this last remark of Judy's, 
but she said nothing then, concludmg in her own 
mind that if Judy intended to act like that it would 
be all the better not to hasten the search. 

" No, I am sure you would not be content to stay 
with me after Nellie goes away. At any rate, we need 
not talk any more about it at present. Let us give 
up the subject. — What do you think of your work ? 
It will not be very difficult, and you can do a great 
deal of it at home." 
. " Yes. It is a curious sort of work," responded the 
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girl, obQying Jane's wishes. " What can people want 
with such lots of lace like that ? Fm sure I wouldn't 
care for it as a trimming." And she unfolded some 
black lace from a card that was lying beside her, and 
threading a needle, she picked up on its point one or 
too black beads preparatory to commencing her work. 

" Lots of girls make money by covering that sort 
of lace with beads for the shops. I do not myself 
know much about it ; I like white work best. But 
if you are paid by the number of yards you cover, as 
you will be, it will be a very good way of earning 
money. You won't care to go to the work rooms and 
work with the other gu-ls." 

" Miss Howard says I needn't do that for a while, 
because I am not yet strong enough to sit in close, 
crowded rooms." 

" It is fortunate for you that Miss Howard is your 
friend. Numbers of girls have to work hard during 
the day, and often take home their cards at night to 
finish them. Yes, I think you a fortunate girl. Then, 
next summer, when we have saved a little money, we 
will go to the country and take a cottage, or a couple 
of rooms in one, for a time, and enjoy ourselves well. 
Is not that what you would like ?" 



I 
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" Judy and I like the country, the sort of country 
Martha's mistress has ; — it was so lovely ! " 

" Yes, I suppose that pleased you. But you cannot 
go often there ; the lady would not like it," 

" The housekeeper said she would," persisted Nellie. 

" Oh ! they always say that sort of thing out of 
kindness, you know. But I must go and see after 
the tea ; I left the kettle on the fire in the other 
room. Don't try your eyes too much by this light, 
Judy." 

Weeks passed slowly onward, bringing the same 
daily routine of work, mingled with a little renl 
pleasure for Judy and Nellie. Judy attended Miss 
Howard's class for girls three nights in the week, at 
which she learned rapidly. She taught Nellie at home 
on the evenings she was disengaged, for the child was 
too young to go to this class. And Judy went also to 
Sunday-school. She was no longer ashamed of her 
clothing, and of her ignorance, or, if she was, she did 
not allow that feeling to keep her away from the 
school on Sunday. 

Now the evenings had grown short and cold. It 
was the month of December, and the white frost that 
rested on the tops of the houses in the mornings 
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made Nellie hope that there would be snow on 
Christmas Day. Miss Hall told the child that the 
frosty now was no sign that snow would fall a fort- 
ni^Wftience, But Nellie had her own theory on the 
subject, and she still beheved in it, notwithstanding 
what the woman said. The streets were not so 
pleasant to walk on as they had been during the 
fine, warm weather ; at least they were not so clean 
and comfortable for pedestrians. But they were very 
gay, and the rows of bright-looking shops, brilliantly 
lighted from within, were very attractive and very 
inviting. 

Sometimes Judy took Nellie out for a walk tlirough 
Stephen's Green and Grafton-street, when the lamps 
were Ughted. Before each window they would both 
stand in admiration. Judy was almost as much a 
child as Nellie in these things, but it certainly did 
give her more pleasure to see Nellie's genuine delight 
as she gazed at the wonders displayed to such 
advantage than to view them for herself In reality, 
she was always so troubled about Nellie's future, that 
she did not very often enjoy thoroughly what most 
other girls of her age took pleasure in. But now ^ 
long country walks were an impossibility, so, as that^f 
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means of relaxation was denied them for the present 
" Judy and Nellie went out sight-seeing in the even- 
ings," as Jane Hall expressed it. 

It was a fine evening about a fortnight before, 
Christmas, and Judy came home from her work and 
announced that she would not return to it any more 
that day. It was yet early, although growing dark, so 
Nellie begged to be taken out for the customary walk 
in the lamp-lit streets. Judy acquiesced immediately, 
and after a caution from Jane to be careful of the cars 
and carriages, and to come back soon, Nellie joyously 
clasped Judy's hand, and they set out on their ramble. 

Such a clear frosty evening as it was, and what a 
number of well-dressed people thronged the streets. 
Judy thought she had never noticed so many people 
before crowding the streets and shops, and hurrying 
about with packages of all shapes and sizes in their 
hands. People up from the country, she imagined, just 
as Miss Howard had said only last night. They had 
probably come to buy Christmas presents to take home 
to their friends and to their children. Ah, how 
pleasant to have a right to dwell in one of those 
country-homes, to receive some of those presents ! She 
would never have any one to lavish gifts on her, she 
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thought sadly, as she sauntered along with eyes that 
saw nothmg now, they were so pain-filled, so sad and 
despairing. Perhaps she had friends living in some 
part of the world who would be glad to have her with 
them ; who would even love her. Perhaps there might 
be a father an,d mother, for she did not know whether 
Jim Blake spoke truth when he said that they were 
dead. 

Through all her life, through all the months and 
years she might have to live, she would be thus 
alone. Yes, always alone. 

The pale face grew yet paler, if that could be, and the 
slow step grew yet slower, as the girl pursued her 
way, overwhelmed by the weary burden of her thoughts 

" Look, Judy !" cried out Nellie suddenly ; " is not 
that Miss Howard coming this way ? And, see, there 
is a lady with her, a tall pretty lady with fair hair like 
mine. I wish she was nearer to me, I want to look at 
her closely." 

" Yes, it is Miss Howard, and she knows us, for she 
is coming to speak. But the lady has gone into that 
toy shop. You won't see her, dear." 

" Oh ! I am very sorry ; may be she is the nice lady 
that pWAS the farui." 
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" Here is Miss Howard." 

"Well, children," spoke Miss Howard's voice in 
greeting ; " are you enjoying yourselves staring at all 
the pretty things. Do you like looking into the 
windows, Nellie ?" 

" Yes, very much." 

"The streets will be very gay until New Year's 
Day is over, so you will have many a pleasant walk 
yet. But, Judy, you do not look very well, dear. Are 
you working too hard ? You know it is foolish to do 
that." 

" No, indeed ; Miss Hall wouldn't let me do that. I 
am very well, thank you ; I never have a nice colour 
in my face like NelUe." 

The lady smiled down at the little one's really pink 
cheeks, as she answered : " You never had much colour, 
certainly. I will see you at the class to-morrow 
night, and then I must give you all holidays for a 
time. My friend, the lady at whose farm you were in 
the summer, wants me to help her to buy and to make 
a quantity of clothes for some poor children in the 
country. She has such a number of things for me to 
do, that I will require to go and stay with her hi order 
to givQ her real help. That is the reason my week- 
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night class has holidays so soon this year. Now I 
must say good-bye to you, for I see that my friend 
has finished her business in that shop. 

" Will we go home now, Nellie ?" asked Judy. 

" I don't really feel tired, but we must go, or Miss 
Hall will think something has happened to us. 
You know she always believes a car has run over us, 
or that we have lost our way, if we stay out long," 
Nellie answered merrily. 

She was not old enough to have sad thoughts or 
anxious forebodings concerning the future. She had 
Judy to love and take care of her, and on her she 
lavished all the affection that would have been 
bestowed on a father and mother, had she not been 
taken from their protection at so tender an age. Miss 
Howard had a large share of her affection, and Jane 
Hall also, though in much less degree. So, to-night, 
although she had not money to spend on those things 
that are always such a source of gratification to 
children of her age, she was not grieved or imhappy. 

Since Judy's determination with God's help to be- 
come a follower of Christ, the child had found it 
pleasant to talk with her about the beautiful home 
$i»waiting them, in which their Christ lived. Judy had 
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never known any one for whom she could feel that 
reverential regard always necessary to satisfy a nature 
such as hers. She had watched over and loved Mary 
Blake, iis a mother would have loved the feeble, de- 
formed child in her family who could never be brave 
or strong like his brothers. And when Mary died, 
Judy's heart was sore ^and empty enough, for she 
had been bereft of one of her treasures. But the 
other, the little Nellie, yet remained to her ; so she 
took the child into the void place, and centred her 
hitherto divided affection on her. 

Then a new love crept in and twined itself roimd 
the tired girl's heart during the long illness that 
followed after Mary Blake's death, and it so pervaded 
her whole being with its sweetness and subtle power 
to soothe and calm, that all other love seemed as 
nothing beside it. 

And so it had been well with her ever since that 
happy time. When a feeling of despondency and 
lonehness came over her, as now and then it did, she 
appealed to her heavenly Father for relief from the 
pain ; and she had never made the appeal in vain. 

To-night the burden of her solitary condition 
^ weighed on her heavily, as she led Nellie carefully 
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through the busy, bustling streets home to the quiet 
rooms over which Jane Hall presided. When they 
were reached, Judy sat down silently enough to the 
evening meal, and on its conclusion retired into the 
inner room for a short time, to prepare her tasks for 
the next evening s class. Nellie talked so ceaselessly 
and so gaily to Jane that Judy*s unusual quietness was 
not so much noticed as it would otherwise have been. 

By-and-by when Nellie, overcome by fatigue and 
sleep, was resting on her little bed, for the child was 
not so strong as she ought to have been, Jane very 
softly opened the door between the two apartments, 
and entered into the smaller one. Her movements 
had been so noiseless, fearing to disturb Judy at her 
lessons, that the girl had heard no sound. She was 
leaning by the side of the table on which her books 
lay, her face resting on one of them, while she spoke 
in a low, but audible voice ; and Jane distinctly heard 
the words. 

" Oh, God! Thou knowest that I'm very sad to-night, 
and I shouldn't be so. But I can't help it. Please 
forgive ; forgive me, and take away the sorrow and the 
badness out of my heart. It lies on me to-night as if 
I could never get away from it again. If only Nellie's 
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parent45 were found, I wouldn't feel so bad. Mother 
came over here, and died before Nellie was given 
back ; and now she isn't restored to her parents, and 
never will be. Miss Hall says. It isn't my fault that 
the parents haven't been found. I'd do anything to 
find them, and I'm nearly always thinking of it ; but I 
can do nothing, Please take away this weight I have 
on me, and don't let it hurt me all my life long. 
Hear me for Jesus' sake. Amen." 

Jane turned slowly and softly away from the door, 
and drew it close after her. Tears were in her eyes, 
and a shadow of regret on her face. Sitting down by 
the lire, she pondered long and earnestly, her bowed 
head resting on her hands. 

The fire died out unheeded in the grate, and the 
candle burned low in its socket, but still the woman 
sat and meditated. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

MSS. yEirS CSSISTMAS BOX. 

\ HE sun was shining down warmly on the 
anow-covered pavement three days before 
Christmas as Judy stood and gazed with 
pleased surprise at the Christmas presenis 
sent by Miss Howard to herself and Nellie. 
She felt as if she and Nellie had a right to 
be glad and rejoice, for had they not received 
gifts just as other children had who were happy 
enough to have parents or relati\ ^". to take care of 
them. While she thus dreamed, Nellie joined her 
and whispered: 

" I don't think Miss Hall can be very well. She 
was crying just now, and she looks paler than us 



I 
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Judy was concerned when she heard that, but she 
(lid not exactly know how to act. She had noticed 
for some days past that Miss Hall had been very 
grave-faced and sad, but there had been no apparent 
reason for that change. When asked if she was ill or 
if anything troubled her, she had repUed that she felt 
just the same as usual. So Judy did not think that 
she ought to make any further enquiries, for Miss 
Hall did not seem to like being thus questioned. As 
she considered irresolutely, while her busy hands un- 
folded the paper coverings of the parcels, Jane came 
into the room. 

" It is likely you will have a very happy Christmas 
this time, Judy," she said. " If my wishes and deeds 
can in any way help towards it, you may be sure 
of it." 

But as she spoke there was very small sign in her 
face of the " good wishes " her lips expressed. 

" Thank you very much," Judy answered gratefully 
" You always do try to make us happy, so it won't be 
any new work for you." 

" Aye, Judy, I ti^ to make you happy, but I nerer 
succeed. Ever since you came to me, and it is a year 
ago now, you have been wanting to get away from ma** 
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" No, indeed ; she only wanted to send mo away. 
Don't you know that she said she would live with 
you if she could find my parents ? IJut as we did 
not find them we will be content, and talk no more 
about it." 

Jane looked eagerly at Judy as Nellie uttered the 
word " content"; but, although the girl's face was not 
in the slightest degree sad, Jane intuitively felt that 
there would be no real content there until Nellie's 
parents were discovered. 

"I did not say that I would help to make you 
happy, and then mean nothing by my words. — Here, 
Judy, here is the old letter with the name on it which 
you so much want." 

" You found the paper ! " Nellie exclaimed, in almost 
breathless astonishment, while Judy heard the 
welcome announcement in silence, but an earnest 
prayer of thanksgiving went up to God ; so earnest 
was it, that for a moment she was insensible to 
outward things. 

" You are not glad, then ? I have been too late in 
finding it ? " questioned the woman, in a disappointed 
tone, greatly wondering at Judy's strange manner of 
receiving the inteUigenoe. " And I U^Y^ been fit suob 
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pains to get it. I have made such a sacrifice to 
satisfy you." 

Judy turned on her such a look of gratitude and 
gladness, that the woman was eflfectually silenced. 

" Well, my children, happy Christmas to you," 
spoke Miss Howard's voice in the doorway. "Why, 
what is the good news ? Judy's face is transformed. 
What has given you such pleasure, dear ? " 

"Sit down there and I will tell you," answered 
Nellie, drawing the lady to a chair beside the fire. 
' But Judy herself could tell you better, for she knows 
all about it." 

" Yes, I will tell it all now. Please, Miss Howard, 
listen to a long story." 

And then all Nellie's history was related from the 
beginning, and with it Judy's own history was 
intermingled 

In amazement, Miss Howard heard for the first 
time that Mary Blake had had no children of her 
own. 

"Show me the paper. It will not be very long 
before we find out if the people bearing the name 
which is at the end of it still live in Dublin. You 
may be in your parents' home on Christmas Day, 
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little Nellie," and Miss Howard held out her hand for 
the old, well-worn letter. 

Jane gave it to her, and pointed to the signature at 
the end of it. 

An exclamation of incredulous amazement escaped 
the lady's lips. " You say this letter was taken from 
the child when she was stolen ? " 

"Yes, ma'am. Mary Blake took it out of the 
pocket of the little dress." 

" Then, Nellie," and she caught up the child in her 
arms and kissed her heartily, " I think we will have 
no enquiries to make about your parents. I suspect 
I know them, and they are very dear friends ot 



mine." 



"Oh! Miss Howard," Judy began; but she could 
proceed no further, so great was her emotion. 

" Yes. I think I will be able to make somebody a 
Christmas present this year which will, indeed, be an 
acceptable one. But did you never know your own 
name, Nellie ? You were not so very young when 
you were stolen." 

" No, I don't remember having any name," answered 
the child. 

" When Jim brought her home wA we asked her 
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her name, she said it was Pet, and nothing but Pet. 
Mother called her Nellie, and I don't know why she 
did so. It was a pretty name; so she has been 
Nellie ever since." 

" That is another strange thing, too. I remember 
my friend telling me that her little girl's name was 
Nellie. It would seem that Mrs. Blake had something 
else belonging to the child, besides this paper. But it 
may have been only because of the prettiness of the 
name that she gave it to the little one. I will go 
away now, but I trust I shall return very soon with 
good news," and she put Nellie off her lap and 
went out of the room, carrying the old letter with 
her. 

An hour of anxious suspense to the occupants of 
Jane Hall's room had passed, when once again the 
door was opened by Miss Howard, who entered 
accompanied by a lady, still young, and very fair to 
look upon. 

" Now, Marian, see for yourself if you can discover 
any one here like your lost Nellie," said Miss Howard, 
smilingly. 

The lady did as she was bidden, but the scrutiny 
was over very soon. She stood close to Nellie and 
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gazed down on her silently for a moment. Then she 
spoke in a trembling voice : " Come to me, Pet. Do 
you know your mother ? " 

Nellie returned the gaze intently; then, with a 
swift, sudden movement, she was within the out- 
stretched arms, and mother and child were at last 
reunited. 

By-and-by Mrs. Neil addressed Jane Hall : " I shall 
never be able to repay you for all your kindness 
to my darhng. You must let me be your friend 
always. Poor Mary Blake! I wish I could have 
thanked her. But she is far happier than any wishes 
of mine for her welfare could have made her. And, 
Judy," she continued, turning to the girl, whose pale 
face was still alight with the joy of such glad 
realization of all her hopes and dreams, " what can I 
do for you, dear ? We must begin at once and look 
for your parents. You are not Mary Blake's child 
either. I did not quite take in what Miss Howard 
said about you, I was so absorbed in the history of 
my own child. But now I am prepared to be less 
selfish." 

" I have nothing that will help me to find out my 
parents. I will never have any relatives because I 
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don't know my own story correctly. But never mind 
me. I'm so glad about Nellie, — ^so glad about my 
little darling," and tears came into the girl's eyes. 
" I'm going to live here with Miss Hall, because she 
would be very lonely without me. It's my right 
place. But I'm so glad about Nellie." 

" Well, indeed, you will not live here," cried Nellie 
with energy, springing out of her mother's arms at 
the same time and rushing over to Judy. " I said I 
would ask my mama to take you to live with her, 
because I would be so lonely without you, and so I 
will, Judy. You need not look as if you wouldn't 
come, for you know you must. Mama," and she 
slipped her hand appealingly into her mother's, 
" won't you have two children instead of one? Won't 
you take Judy? I could never be very happy 
without her. She was everything to me, and I love 
her so much." 

Mrs. Neil was so moved at the sound of the sweet 
title given to her so naturally by Nellie that she had 
no words to say in answer. She lifted the child into 
her arms again, and silently held out her hand to 
Judy. 

Meanwhile, Miss Howard was talking to Jane HalL 
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" I am afraid I was wrong. You are likely to lose 
both your children. Well, you must only go and see 
them very often." 

" I always knew they would not stay with me once 
I had that paper." 

"And you are almost sorry that you found it, I 
suppose?" asked the lady, in amusement. "No, I 
do not mean that. I am sure you are glad that 
Nellie's parents have been discovered; but of course 
you will be lonely without the children. Well, Mrs. 
Neil, what does Judy say?" 

" I think she can do nothing but submit to Nellie's 
will in the matter. My little daughter seems resolved 
to have her sister Judy hving with her, and I shall 
be very, very glad to have such a dear second daugh- 
ter. We have nothing more to say at present, so I 
shall take my newly-found children, and show them 
to their father. Will you not come, dear ? " And 
she looked at Judy, who already felt a strong love 
springing up in her heart for Nellie's beautiful 
mother. 

" Yes, she will go with you, and be happy that 
she need not leave her little sister. I will decide for 
you this time, Judy. , You are from this day forward 
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Mrs. Neil's eldest daughter. You are no longer alone 
in the world ; go with your mother and sister, and be 
glad." As Miss Howard spoke, she solemnly touched 
the girl's forehead with her lips. 
So Judy went. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

TEE EVE BEFORE TEE CERISTMAS. 

PK the day before Christmas Day Mrs. Neil 
went to visit Jane Hall in her rooms in 
Great Ship Street. She had a proposal 
to make to the woman, which she hoped 
would meet her approval. Jane was glad 
to see the lady, for she was anxious to hear 
how Judy liked her new home. So she placed a chair 
near the fire with hearty good-will, and waited eagerly 
to hear wh5.t her visitor had to say. 

" I am sure you feel the absence of the children 
very much," Mrs Neil began, " and I am equally sure 
that your rooms will never again be so pleasant or 
home-like. Therefore, I have no hesitation in tellin^^ 
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you of a plan Judy and I have arranged for you, and 
to which we hope you will agree. Indeed, if you do 
not like it I am afraid I cannot keep Judy with me. 
She says she could never be contented while thinking 
of you living here all alone. She says she promised 
to stay with you always, if ever Nellie's parents were 
discovered, and she ought to keep her promise. I had 
great difficulty in preventing her from coming with 
me to-day ; Nellie would not allow her for fear that 
she would not return. You must have been truly fond 
of Judy, for she seems to believe that you will be very 
lonely without her ; and she also seems to have a 
strong affection for you. Now, this is my proposal 
I have a farm a short distance out of town, which is 
taken care of by a housekeeper who is a very nice 
person, and for whom I have a great regard. But she 
is delicate, and I often think she has too much to do ; 
and there is always a certain anxiety in connection 
with the charge of a country place. Would you go 
out there, and live as housekeei>er under fier, and take 
the active work off* her hands. You and she could 
dwell happily together, I am sure, and neither of you 
would be any longer lonely. The children could go 
out to see you often, and we might all spend the 
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summer there. Judy would be so glad if you would 
do this. She says you would like the place, and she 
will be unhappy if you do not go. You know Nellie 
and she spent a day there last summer, but I was 
away in the country at the time with my sister who 
was ill. Miss Howard also thinks that you would like 
the change, and it would give me great pleasure to 
serve you." 

" You are too good to me, ma'am," answered Jane 
while tears flowed down her cheeks. " And that dear 
child is good to me far beyond anything that I could 
deserve. If you only knew how wicked I am, and if 
she kne,w it, none of you would ever take notice of me 
again. Many and many a time I have hurt that girl 
sorely. It was my fault all along that your own child 
did not know you sooner. I kept the paper and the 
locket, and nobody suspected I had them. Miss 
Howard thought always that I was her sort of 
Christian, but I never was. I was nothing but a self- 
satisfied hypocrite. It was all outside, and no inside 
goodness with me. But many a time Judy's patience 
and meekness were nearly too much for me. And it 
is her love and kindness now that are making me 
confess my wickedness , I cannot resist her any longeEJjH 
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Ma*am, I am not fit ever to s|:)eak to the dear children 
again. I had such a notion of myself because I went 
to church regular, and was quiet and respectable. But 
when temptation came, I yielded to it. I kept the 
locket hidden away, and even after I gave up the 
paper I never meant to say anything about the other, 
but to keep it always. I used to have a passion for 
glittering jewellery. When I was imder lady's maid 
in a lady's house I used to love to look at the beautiful 
rings and brooches laid out on the dressing table, but 
I never dared touch any of them. I would have given 
almost anything to have taken them into my hand, 
but the head maid would never let me. And so, when 
Mary Blake gave that shining lovely locket to me, I 
resolved I never would part with it. Oh ! ma'am, that 
patient, good Judy was always a rebuke to me ; and 
sometimes I used to think that she suspected all was 
not right. But she was too good and simple-minded 
to think anything like what was really the case. Take 
the locket; here it is, and tell Judy, and then she 
will never come near me any more ; and so I will 
be punished." 

And the woman sank low on the ground in her 
Abject humility and sorrow. 
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Mrs. Neil took the locket, which she immediately 
recognized, but she raised Jane up with the other 
hand. 

" Do not grieve so," she said kindly. " You are 
very sorry for your sin, and God will forgive you if 
you ask Him. You have offended Him, and it is His 
forgiveness which you should ask first of all. As for 
Judy — I am sure she will not think for a moment of 
any unkindness or injustice towards herself. Trouble 
yourself no longer about your fault with regard to us. 
We have all forgiven you. I can answer for myself, 
and I know I can answer for the others. Go out to 
my place, and the housekeeper there wiU help you to 
become a real Christian, and then you will be happy 
indeed. You will go, will you not, and make Judy 
contented ?" 

The woman wiped away her tears again and again, 
but they would not cease to flow. 

" I do not deserve that any one should be so good 
to me, ma'am — a self-satisfied hypocrite like me ! 
Why, I am all bad. But I will go, and be thankful 
to go, and I will try and find out how to be a real 
Christian. Yes, ma'am, thank you kindly, I will go." 

When the early darkness of the winter night fell^V 
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some one entered the fire-lit room, where Jane Hall 
was sitting motionless in her favourite low chair. 
Gentle arms were cast around the woman, and Judy's 
voice whispered words of tenderest forgiveness and 
affection into her ear. Then, quietly as she had come, 
the girl went away, knowing that Jane would not 
like to talk with her just yet. 

And Judy was right. The humiliation following 
upon the confession of her guilty deed was indeed 
strong upon the woman. She was not wiUing to 
appear in her new character before the girl she had 
so deceived; albeit true repentance and heartfelt 
sorrow were rapidly taking the place of every other 
feeling. 



* 



Once more it was Christmas Eve, as on the night 
on which our story commenced. The house in 
Fitzwilliam Square occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Neil was 
lighted up brilliantly as on that former occasion. 
Sitting in the comfortable dining-room adorned with 
holly and ivy were the same people as then, with 
an addition of three to their number — a lady, a 
young girl, and a golden-hairedj child. And from 
tiie undarkened windows a broad stream of light 
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shone out on the snow-covered pavement. But the 
children who had been standing outside gazing at 
that brilliant light were now within the room, seated 
beside the blazing fire, and joining in the merriment 
and laughter. The old lady was speaking to her 
daughter-in-law, while Nellie was talking to her 
young cousins from the country and insisting that 
Judy was as much their cousin as she herself. They 
were very willing to believe that, but Judy seemed 
inclined to be rather doubtful about it. 

" That letter was the little one of congratulation I 
wrote to the child on her birthday," the old lady was 
saying. " It was left in her pocket just to please her, 
I suppose. What a happy thing for us that it was 
left there. The locket would not have been of any 
use, because Mary Blake would not have thought of 
coming to Dublin to lock for the parents, if I had not 
dated that letter from Dublin. We were all living 
on the north side of the city then, do you remember ? 
It was not until afterwards, that you took this house. 
Poor Mary Blake ! How much we owe to her tender- 
heartedness." 

"Yes, indeed/' replied the younger lady. "Only 
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for it, I would not have had my two children to-night. 
Ah, what a glad Christ's birthday this will be!" 

Judy was listening, and talking also, while her ready 
smile came and went, and no shadow dimmed the 
brightness of her great dark eyes. 

" When the spring comes," Mr. Neil said, " we will 
take the children to the Continent, and have teachers 
and masters for them. And we will try if the breeze 
from the blue Mediterranean will not be powerful 
enough to bring the roses to Judy's pale cheeks. You 
will como with us mother, will you not T 

'* No, dear, I will go out to the farm, and Martha 
and Jane Hall will take care of me until your return." 

Miss Howard smiled at this, for she knew that the 
old lady would be made very welcome by the two 
women. 

" Marian, did you visit the kind policeman's wife, 
and thank her for her goodness to Nellie ?" asked 
Mr. Neil, turning to his wife. 

** Yes, and the woman told me something about 
Nellie so very pleasant to hear, that I felt as if I ought 
to have thanked her for allowing me to visit her. I 
will tell it to you sometime, if you remind me, but 
not just now." 
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Down on the smiling faces gathered round the fire 
gazed benignantly, as heretofore, the ladies and 
gentlemen in the curious gilded frames hanging 
against the wall, and the coloured berries above the 
golden bands gleamed like balls of red flame; while 
above all the other sounds, ever and anon came the 
chimes from the bells of St. Patrick's, silver-tongued 
and sweet through the snow-filled air. 



THE END. 




